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‘“‘ My lad,” said the Sage, as he shifted his specs, 
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“In my youth,” said the Sage, as he winked his left eye, 

“ I wasted much money on trash : 
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- And so get full value for cash.” 
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Have its pictures more charm than the rest?” 
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Then he rose, and uplifting a stoutly shod foot, 

He assisted that youth through the door. 
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yoU CAN DO CHANGELETS. 


Cuanaetets continuo to go along merrily. This week 
«e want you to make a big effort to win a prize by 
ending us the best Changelets you can possibly think out 
on the following paragraph: . 

The cottage was 4 thatched one, the outs‘de old and mean. 

Now remember that it is you who may bo tho winner. 
Never mind whether your neighbour or any other pose is 
competing In the opinion of the Editor your Cc ngelet 
may be the best, and in that event the prize will be 

varded to you. 

— it isn't a dificult task to make Changelets. It is so 
easy and simple. All you are asked to do is to alter five of 
the words in the paragraph published on the ontry form 
below, and to substitute five new ones in the samo places 80 
as to impart an entirely different meaning to this 


ragraph. 
» : DO CHANGELETS NOW. 

Here is an example that will show you at a glance how 
to make Changelets. Suppose we take the well-known 
quotation : 

I love little pussy, her coat ts so warm. 

By deleting five of the words and substituting five new 

ones in the samo places we get & Changelet as follows: 


Spinsters love little congregations, ** Dearly 


beloved *’ is so personal. 

Of course you can do that. make Changelets at 
once with the ph on the entry form below, and our 
big prize may ours. . . 

for ur guidance we my state that, in making 
Changeiets, it is allowable to add, alter, or omit punctuation 
marks. 

You may also substitute capital letters for small letters 
or vice versa; but any other alteration of a word will be 
regarded as & change. For example: voice changed into 
voices becomes a new word. 

When you have got your as to your satisfaction, 
cross out on the form below the five words— NO MORE, NO 


With a 
words al- 
a thatched one, the outside old ; 


Paragraph : The cottage was | 
and mean. 


Just to Show You How It’s Done. 


Changelet: The sweep was & 
black one, the servant neat and 
become clean. 


75,000 ALREADY 


Awarded. 


ONE READER WINS £125 THIS 


rewEE—which you wish deleted, and write in ink carcfully 
above each crossed-out word tho word you wish to 
substitute. 

Next fill in your name and address in the space pro- 
vided, also writing theso as clearly as possible, and then 
port your Changelet on to us in accordance with the rules 

low. 

Thore is on!y one thing more to add. It is the assurance 
that every attempt received will be considered most care- 
fully by our adjudicators. No attention will be paid to the 
names or addresses of the competitors. Awards will be 
made for merit only. 

RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST 
COMPLY. 
1, All attempts 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each must be written on a 
separate entry form. 


2, Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for ; 


sixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed 


must be forwarded on the printed entry | 


“ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order - 
must be written in the space provided. Where one . 


Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover more 
than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 
must-be written on each entry form. 

8. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be 
addressed to the 
Henrietta Street. London, W.C., and must be marked 
“ CHANGELETS, No. 28 ” in the top left-hand corner. 

4. Attempts must, arrive not later than first post Thuraday, 
April 29th. 

5. Of the amount received (after deducting ten r cent.) one 
half will be awarded to the competitor whose attempt 
is considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by 
whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration 
and the remaining half will be awarded in consvlation 
gifts amongst those competitors whose efforts show 


merit. 
6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No 


Editor of PEABSON’S WEEKLY, | 


CHANGELETS, No. 28. 


outside old 


correspondence will be entered into in connection with 
the reps gee and telegrams will be ignored. The 
published decision is final, and competitors may only 


enter on this understanding. 
é 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 25. 
The original paragraph in Competition No. 25 was: 
‘Tue ASSYRIAN CAM! DOWN LIKE A WOLF ON 
THE FULD. 
Tho following is the name and address of the winner 
of the first prize: 
First prize of £125: W. Couchman, 58 Chippen- 
, ham Road, Paddington. 
Tue eye magnifies nothing LIKE A smut ON 
THE nose. 
Here are some other good Changelets sent in: 
The suburban dressmaker lived like alady 
on the outskirts. 
The energetic chiropodist would like a job 
on the centipede. 
The picture-stealer came down with & 
conatiblé on his head. 
The prelude came discordantly. *Twas ® 
fly on the music-shect, 
The Assyrian chewed “‘ dates,” 
a ticket-collector on the railway. 
The mourning came opportunely hiding @ 
greasiness on the topper. 
The enamel came off leaving a sample on 
the bather. : 
The ink came handy for ahole on the glove. 
The carpet came bumping downstairs @ 
sernant in the fold. 
The honeymoon couple seldom likes rice- 
pudding on the menu. : 


of Winners of other Prizes see Page iL of the 
rer ie Red Cover. 
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Five Words Only to be Altered. 
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thatched 


L undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 


Tue mysterious disappearance of Mr. John Davidson, 
the famous poet, shows how easily even a well-known 
man can vanish utterly from the sight and knowledge of 
his friends. 

Most people will be su 
year there are little short of any thousand people reported 


rised when I say that every 


to the police as “‘ missing. terribly large proportion 
of those fifty thousand are never heard of pin bab: most 
of them tum up safe and sound after a short absence. 

But the others ; what has happened to them? A man 
gets up one morning, dresses, has breakfast, and leaves his 
home to go to business as he has done morning after 
morning for yoars. He vanishes into thin air as com- 
pletely as Sicush he had never existed. 

It is not possible to say why those disappearances occur ; 
Mid can only guess at more or less probable theories. 

here is no doubt that in many cases the disappearance 
is involuntary. 
’ In far too many instances, however, the disappearance 
8 @ sort of suicide without the actual taking of life. 


One man wants to leave his wife and family; another | 


finds himself in financial difficulties ; a third is mixed up 
in some social scandal. They all take the same way of 
a from the difficulty ; they ‘‘ drop out.” 

en someone goes missing like this, his relatives 
Generally communicate with Scotland Yard. In certain 
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By Mr. PIERREPONT, 
{ C Who is One of the Best-known of 
e the Private Inquiry Agents. 


cases, however, the relatives of the missing man do not 
wish it to be known that there is anything wrong, and, 
when this is so, a private inquiry agent is consulted. 

Of the hundreds of cases that have passed through my 
hands at Chancery Lane, quite a large number have had 
to do with pcople who have vanished. Quite recently, 
in the small hours of the morning, the telephone-bell at 
my bedside went off with a tremendous clamour. 
Someone had gone astray, and his friends wanted to know 
if I could take the case in hand. 

In quite a short time I had the case in train. I had to 
find out when the man was last seen, and where, and 
what he was wearing at the time. 

Then it was necessary to find out what he had been 
doing for some time before the disappearance, what places 
he had been to, and if he had been in the company of 
anybody in particular ; whether there was reason to fear 
suicide or kidnapping, or whether weakened nerves 
might have caused sudden loss of memory ; and whether his 
position, socially and financially, was quite sound, 


One must take into account every detail, however trivial |idea of the fortune that 


it may seem; and it not infrequently happens that tho 
most trivial detail provides the necessary clue. 


I could tell innumerable stories—some of them almost | say, the order, by which he 
incredible—of the ‘‘ missing” cases I have dealt with | had been declared officially 


but I am afraid I may not do so. 


/ One story I can tell, however, because the case involved 
| a law-suit in which all the details came out in open court. 


| A young 
| most searching inquiries, 


man disappeared one day, and, in spite of the 
not the slightest trace of him 


could be found. He had been rather a lively youngster, 


, and it was presumed that he had gone abroad to escape 


aes 


| obtain 


the consequences of his follies, Almost at tho same 
time a distant relative died, leaving the young man a 


| considerable fortune. 


After his next-of-kin had waited twenty years or so the 
decided to apply to the courts to have him declared dined. 
His mysterious disappearance and his long silence left 
little room to suppose that he was still alive; but the 
judge was not satisfied, and he ordered the case to stand 
over. Further affidavits were then filed by the next-of- 
kin, and as o result of the fresh application, the judge 
made the required order. 

Now comes the amazing part of the story. This order 
was taken to one of the law offices to be entered, and 
was placed in the hands of one of the clerks. After the 


| clerk had read the document he glanced up and quietly 


announced that he was the man declared to be dead ! 
_He had, as was supposed, gone abroad at tho time of 

his disappearance, but he had returned to England and 

a situation under a fictitious name. As his 
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had lain waiting him all 
these years. Necdlo3s to 


legacy had been que un- 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


A Precious Clay Pipe. 


Mary interesting stories are told of the late Sir Donald 
Jarrie, whose reminiscences were of a wide and varied 
tharacter. 

He a short and unpretentious clay pipe, which 
ve ly valued, apd which came into his possession 
m — steamship Pembroke Castle when he was 
playing t to Lord Tennyson and Gladstone. The 
steamer put into Copenh age. and several Danish royalties 

id the ship a visit. When they hcard that the Poet 

reate waa on board they desired that he might be 
asked to read aloud one of his poems. 

Sir Donald made a frantic search for the poet, and 
altimately discovered him in his cabin drawing placidly 
at a clay pipe. He had all his work cut out to induce 
Tennyson to appreciate the honour that was being paid 
to him in ita true light, for the poet grunted and growled 


copiously. 

At last he handed his pipe to Sir Donald, saying: 
“Keep this, it will be precious one day,” and the ship- 
owner has proved the truth of the idle prophecy. 


A Costly Chair. 

Once Sir Donald Currie was caught napping, and his 
forgetfulness cost him a pretty penny. Among a geantiy 
of furniture about to be sold by auction was a chair wit! 
the name “ Dunottar Castle” ornately carved upon it. 
He decided to purchase it, and instructed a commission 


agent to buy it at any cost. 
The agent started the bidding at £5, and was surprised 
to hear another well-known dealer double his bid. 


t, while the audience 


“ Fifteen!’ shouted the 
© chair seemed compara- 


began,.to. grow interested, for 
tivel Salnelons F - : 
enty,”’ cried the dealer. 

“ Thirty |” came the agent’s answer. 

a 1” was the dealer's biting 
reply. 

and so the battle waged, until the audience was breath- 
less, and the surprised auctioneer brought down his 
hammer for the third time on the closing bid of £670. 
A rumour went rourid that the secret of the keen compe- 
tition lay in the fact that the woodwork was hollow, and 
was filled with notes and Government securities. But 
this rumour, like most of its kind, was far from the 


but practical 


truth. 

The fact of the matter was that Sir Donald, forgetting 
that he had already commissioned one agent to purchase 
the chair for him, had instructed another, and the battle 
was equivalent to Sir Donald fighting himself. 


Turkish Hotel Rules. 


An interesting study of the habits and morals of a 
nation might be made, basing the researches wholly on 
hotel regulations. In “The Balkan Trail” Frederick 
Moore gives a copy of some rules which hang in elted 
frames on the wall of each bedroom in the Grand Hotel 
d’Angleterre at Salonica. Here is a literal translation 
from the French version—there was also a Turkish and a 
Greek set : 

1. Messieurs the voyagers who descend upon the hotel 
are requested to hand over to the management any money 
or articles of value they may have. 

2. Those who have no baggage must pay every day, 
whereas those who have it may do 80 only once a week. 

3. Political discussion and playing musical instruments 
are forbidden ; also all noisy conversations. 

4. It is permitted neither to play at cards nor at any 
other e of hazard. 

&. Children of families and their servants should not 
walk about the rooms. 

6. It is prohibited to bea oneself outside one’s room 
in a dressing-gown or other negligent costume. 

9. Coffee, tea, and other culinary Fae may not 
be pre in the rooms or procured from outside, as the 
hotel furnishes everything one wants. 

10. Voyagers to take their repast descend to the dining- 
room, with the exception of invalids, who may do so in 
their rooms. 

ll. A double-bedded room pays double for iteelf, save 
in the case where the voyager declares that one bed may. 
be let to another person. It is, however, forbidden to 
sleep on the floor. 

“The Swoop.” 

A LITTLE book that should have a big sale and a merry 
audience is ‘“‘The Swoop: or, How Clarence Saved 

,” written by Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, . and 
published at one shilling by Mr. Alston Rivers. Writing 
a skit on the topics of the moment is not always a success. 
It is one of the most difficu}t things to do, in the same way 
that the artist cannot make a successful caricature of a 
man unless the subject is well known in an ordinary way 
to the public. Several burlesques have been failures 
lately because only a few of the readers knew exactly 
where the laugh came in. Mr. Wodehouse has had the 
sense to see this, and has avoided the pitfalls others made 
for themselves. “Tho Swoop” is a story guying 
“The Englishman’s Home,” the Invasion story in 


if you live to be a hundred you mav beco 
a good thing now, and 


_Boy Scout. The 
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Pearson's W , the music-halls of the 
and Baden-Powell’s Boy Scouts. 


How the “Swoop” Starts. 
August the First, 19—. 

CLaREence Cuvewarer looked around him with a frown, 
“ cae England!" he 

i—my 1” moaned. 

Clarence was a lad of some fourteen summers. 
He was neatly, but not gaudily, dressed in a flat-brimmed 
hat, a coloured handkerchief, a flannel shirt, a bunch of 
ribbons, a. haversack, football shorts, brown boots, 
a whistle, and a hockey-stick. He was, in fact, one of 
General Baden-Powell’s Boy Scouts. 

Scan him closely. Do not dismiss him with a passing 

; for are looking at the Boy of Destiny, at 
Clarence MacAndrew Chugwater, who saved England. 

To-day those features are familiar to all. Everyone 
has seen the Ce, lee Column in Aldwych, the 
equestrian statue in Chugwater Road (formerly Piccadilly), 
and the picture-postcards in the stationers’ windows. 
That bulging forehead, distended with useful informa- 
tion; that massive chin; those eyes, gleaming behind 
their spectacles ! 

In a word, Clarence ! 

He could do everything that the Boy Scout must learn 
to do. He could low like a bull. He could gurgle like 
a wood-pigeon. He could imitate the cry of the turnip 
in order to deceive rabbite. He could smile and whistle 
simultaneously in accordance with Rule 8 (and only those 
who have tried this know how difficult it is). He could 
spoor, fell trees, tell the character from ‘the boot-sole, 
ead Ang toe Sane He did all these things well, but 
what he was ly best at was flinging the squaler. 

Clarence, on this sultry August afternoon, was tensely 


occupied tracking the ily cat across the dining-room 
carpet by ite ton dencahigy Mee hs up for a moment, he 
caught sight of the other members of the family. 


land, my Fp coreg ” he moaned. 

Th wes eden Og eet ens ee 
had been moved back againat the 
wall, and in the cleared space Mr. Chugwater, hose Aunty 
it was to have set an example to his children, was playing 
diabolo. Beside him, engrossed in cup-and-bail, was his 
wife. Reggie Chugwater, the eldest son, the heir, the 
hope of the house, was reading the cricket news fm an early 
edition of the evening Roper. Horace, his brother, was 
pla: in-taw with his sister Grace and Grace’s 
fiancé, Ralph Peabody. Alice, the other Miss Chugwater, 

was mending a Badminton racquet. 
Not a single member of that family was Pg 
with the rifle, or drilling, or learning to make ages. 

Clarence’s heart was too full for words. He rose m 
silence, and quitted the room. ‘ 

“Got the Pip or something!” said “Rum 
kid! I say, Hirst’s bowling well! Five twenty- 
three so far!” 

Clarence wandered moodil. 
Chugwaters lived in a desirable villa residence, which Mr. 
Chugwater had built in Essex. It was a typical 
Englishman’s Home. Its name was Nasturtium Vi 

As Clarence walked down the road, the excited voice 
of a newspaper-boy come to him. Presently the boy 
turned the corner, shouting: ‘‘ Ker-lapse of Surrey! 
Sensational bowling at the Oval!” = 

He stopped on seeing Clarence. 

‘* Paper, General ?” 


country, 


Clarence shook his head. Then he uttered a startled” 


exclamation, for his eye had fallen on the poster. It read : 


SURREY 
DOING 
BADLY 


The Invasion. 


It must not be thought that Mr. Wodehouse is in any 
way decrying the Boy ts by thus poking fun at them. 
ing this book through I feel sure he has no such 

f anything, I am left with the idea that he 


his story :— 
England was not merely beneath the heel of the invader. 
It was beneath the heels of nine invaders. 
There was barely standing-room. 
i iven in the Press, It seemed that 
ing in Essex, a etrong force of 


ee little Welsh-wateri 
despite desperate resistance on 


out of the house. The, 
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of Evanses and Joneses from Cardiff, had obtained a 
secure foothold. While these things were happening in 
Wales, the army of Monaco: had descended on Auchter. 
muchty, on the Firth of Clyde. Within two minutes of 
this ter, by Greenwich time, a boisterous band of 
so Turks had seized Scarborough. And, at Brighton 
and Margate respectively, small but determined armies, 
the one of Moroccan brigands, under Raisuli, the. other of 
dark-skinned warriors from the distant Isle of Bollygolla, 
had made good their footing. 


An Important Engagement. 

As ‘“‘ The Swoop” progresses, we learn that these nine 
invasions came about by independent thought. Each 
invader had an idea he was alone. Very soon the armie: 
are whittled down to five and then to two. I am not 
going to say anything about Clarence and how he finally 
Bav land, because that would be spoiling the fun 
and the author’s book, and besides it would be an in- 
justice to you if you want to read ‘“‘ The Swoop.” Bur, 
when ony the Germans and Russians were left in England, 
we read :— 

Historians, when they come to deal with the opening 
years of the twentieth century, will probably call this t!. 
Music-Hall Age. At the time of the great invasion tho 
music-halls dominated England. Every town and evriv 
suburb had its Hall, most of them more than one. ‘Thin 

ublic appetite for sight-seeing had to be satisfied sonv- 
Ow, the music-hall provided the easiest way of 
doing it. 

The Halls formed a common place on which the celebrity 
and the ordinary man could meet. If an impulsive 
gentleman slew his grandmother with the coal-hammc', 
only a small portion of the public could gaze upon !iis 
pleasing features at the Old Bailey. To enable the r-t 
to enjoy the intellectual treat, it was necessary to engiz> 
him, at enormous.expense, to appear at a music-hall. 

There, if he happened to be acquitted, he would come on 
the s by an asthmatic introducer, and beat 
affably at the publio for ten minutes, spoaking at intervals 
in a totally inaudible voice, and then retire ; to be followed 
by some enterprising lady who had endeavoured, unsuccess- 
fully, to solve the problem of living at the rate of ten 
thousand a year on an income of nothing, or who had 
performed some other similarty brainy feat. 

It was not till the middle of September that anyone 
conceived what one would have thought the obvious 
idea of offering music-hall engagements to the invading 
generals, _ 

The’ first man to — of Md — pall Quheyne, the 
ae young agent. It was w ad met Blinkv 
Bilt Mullins, the prominent sand bape, as he emereeL 
from his sesey years’ retirement at Dartmoor, ant 
booked him solid for a thirty-six months’ lecturing tour «1 
the McGinnis circuit. It was to him, too, that Joe Brown, 
who-could eat eight pounds of raw meat in seven and 4 
quarter minutes, owed his first chance of displaying Lis 
gifts to the wider public of the vaudeville stage. 

The idea of securing the services of the invading gencra!s 
came to him in a flash. 

“S’elp me!” he cried. “I believe they'd go biz; 
put ’em on where you. like.” 

" Solly was a man of action. Within a minute he wos 
talking to tho managing director of the Mammoth 
Syndicate Halls on the telephone. In five minutes the 

ing director had agreed to pay Prince Otto of 
Saxe-Pfennig five hundred pounds a week, if he cou! 
be ailed upon to appear. In ten minutes the Gran! 

Vodkakoff had been efgaged, subject to lis 
approval, at a weekly four hundred and fifty by the Stone- 
Rafferty circuit. And in ‘a quarter of an hour Sully 
Quhayne, having pushed his way through a mixed crowd 
of Tricky Serios and Versatile Comedians and Patterets 
who had been waiting to see him for the last hour and a 
half, was bowling off in a taximeter-cab to the Russian 
lines at Hampstead. 

General Vodkakoff received his visitor civilly, but at 
first. without enthusiasm. There were, it scemc:!, 
objections to his becoming an artiste. Would he hiv» 
to wear a property bald head and sing songs about wanting 
people to seo his girl? Hedidn’t think he could. He had 
only sung once in his life, and that was twenty years av"! 
at a bumper at Moscow University. And even 
then, he confided to Mr. Quhayne, it had taken a decanter 
and a half of neat vodka to bring him up to the scratch. 

The agent ridiculed the idea. : 

““Why,. your Grand Grace,” he cried, “ there won't 
be anything of that sort. You ain’t going to be starr 
as @ comic. You're a Refined Lecturer and Socictv 
Monologue Artist. ‘How I Invaded England,’ wit! 
lights down and the cinematograph going. ‘can easily 
fake the pictures.” 

The Grand Duke reflected. The invasion had prove! 
more expensive than he had foreseen. The English are 
proverbially a nation of shopkeepers, and they had put ep 
their prices in all the shops for his special benclit. And 
he was expected to do such a lot of tipping. Four handted 
and fifty a week would come in uncommonly useful. 

“Where do I sign?” he asked, extending his han 
for the agreement. 


A Cure for Depression. 

There is a loud laugh on each of the one hundred an-l 
twenty pages of “ The Swoop.” Every doctor shoul-l 
be compe: to read it and prescribe it to thine 
patients recovering from the depressing effects © 
influenza. It’s the pleasantest, the cheapest, and tue surc 
cureist dose of icine on earth, 


me Prime Minister, but if you buy the May ROYAL you will be on to 
a bird in the hand ie worth two in the bueh. 


YOu Ca 
BEGIN TO-D. 


In which Affairs Take a Fresh Turn. 
I prew back, prepared for a fight, but next second a 


cry of amazement escaped my lips when I saw in the 
darkness of the cautiously-opened door a man’s face— 
the thin, sallow, frightened face of Kershaw Kirk. 

“Tt’s me, Holford!” he “T must get away. 
Langton must not see me. ember you must not 
breathe a <a word of your knowledge of myself! 
Success now depends entirely upon your silence. I will 
wire an appointment with you to-morrow. Be careful, or 
you yourself may now be 8 oad 

“But why not tell the police?” I demanded, barring 


his way. 

“« Police be hanged!" he cried impatiently. ‘Have I 
not already told you? I have no time to argue. Langton 
must not see me—he must know nothing of me. A word 
from you would mean loss incalculable, and all hope of 
elucidating the mystery would instantly 
beatanend. Which way did young 

n ? ” 

* Powards Clarence Gate.” I replied 
almost mechanically, for his sudden 
appearance there had startled me. 

“ Good,’’ he cried “ then I'll go in the 
ite direction. Be silent Holford, 
rely upon me. Whatever you 

may discover, do not betray be 4 
warps. In this affair you 


He lives at 


at ly meet with a fo hoger that t Mi 
surprise you — as already _— cri 
eet laboratory. 
“Where's Antonio? ” I demanded. death chamber. 


“Gone.” 

“ Abroad ?” 

“J—well, how can I tell? He's left 
here. That’s all I know,” replied this 
mysterious man very lamely. 

I sniffed in suspicion. 

“Do—I beg of you—tell me more of 
this affair, Mr. Kirk,” I speaking 

ly my friend, 


agent. 


qpickly. “ If you are 

you really wish me to assist you, why 
not instruct me how to act. If you will 
tell me the truth, I will keep a still 


be 
“You will be more silent if you 


Ethelwynn, the professor’s motherless daughter. 8) 
me asleep in an armchair in the Red Room i 
Consequently, she is within a ya 


how, it is impossible to say, ther: being no wound 
the same as in the case of her father, po'nts 
and the same person. 
Kershaw Kirk, a mysterious man. 
acquaintance by asking to see, and study, a motor-car tyre 
Frotford into his confidence, and, after byes roge to secrecy, tells him the 
details of the professor's death and astounds him with the startli 
suspected of the crime, and, for rvasons 
they pay a visit to the scone of the crime, 
Mr. Holford, the man who tells the story. 
interview with Kershaw Kirk, and a visit to the hou:e in Regent’s Park, he promises to help Kirk 
to unravel the mystery surrounding the deaths of the professor and his daughter. 
Leonard Langton, Ethalwynn’s lover. 
and has no knowledge of either. 


Antonio, an elderly Italian, who, prior to the professor's dexth, had been in his service 


He takes Mr. 


MYSTERY STORY EVER PUBLISHED. 


YOU CAN °° 
BEGIN TO-DAY. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


What, I wondered, was the reason of my etrange friend 
being in there alone? Why had the lights been so suddenly 
exlaguhed when Langton had rung the bell? That he 
fi Langton was evident. 

Why! : 

Within myself I resolved to put some guarded questions 
and ascertain, if possible, what Ethelwynn’s lover knew of 
this man who had so ingeniously drawn me into that 
maelstrom of doubt and grim tragedy. 

The two constables were instantly on the alert. They 
examined the lock of the front door, conversing in low 
whispers, then, after a brief consultation, one of the pair 
left hurriedly, in order to place a guard upon the front 
of the premises, overlooking the garden, which divided the 
crescent from the park. 

Presently he returned, accompanied by a brown-bearded 
sergeant, who tecagnised as having been witnees 
in a motor-car accident in Cumberland Terrace a couple 
of months before. 

The sergeant pressed the button of the electric bell for 


BY READING THIS YOU CAN TAKE UP THE THREAD OF THE STORY. 
Professor Greer has devoted the whole of his life to scientific research. 


nt’s Park, and on being called to Edinburgh by tlegree, romises 
to be back within three days. 

morning a note is found addressed to his daughter, saying he will be away for some months on 
business. Kershaw Kirk's suspicicns ara aroused. labo 

and finds there the professor’s 


He leaves King’s Cross for Scotland, an 


He has the profeesor’s 
dy stabbed to the heart. 


The same diy as her father’s body is found, she is also 


of which Mr. 


ratory burst open, 


he is, at the moment of the 
6 room forms an ante-room to the 
rd and a half of the only entrance to her father’s 
discovered dead, but 
of any kind. A fearful disfigurement of her face, 
to the two crimes having been committed by one 


He is Mr. Holford’s neighbour, and makes his 
Holford is the London 


g news that he himeoelf is 
he cannot explain, he cannot prove an alibi. 
only to learn of the discovery of Ethelwyan. 


He is in the motor trade. After his 


He is in France at the time of the two crimes, 


Had I acted fovituy in doing 0? I was forced to the 
conclusion that I had. 

While sergeant and constables were in counsel as to 
what course should be adopted, an inspector, who had 
‘been warned by the constable on guard at the front, 
arrived, and was told Langton’s story. 

“This is Professor Greer’s,” he remarked, “I think 
we'd better force an entry, sergeant. That basement 
window down there looks easy of access,” and he pointed 
to a window of the back-kitchen. 

““Yes,"’ replied the bearded man addressed, as a con- 
stable shone his lantern down upon it, ‘‘ we could break 
ia glass and turn back the catch. ‘here are no bars 

ere. 

This course was quickly adopted. The inspector, takin 
one of the men’s truncheons, tapped ihe plane lightly 
until he had cracked it, and then pulled the pieces forward 
till he could insert his hand and release the catch. 

The window thus opened, the two constables, truncheons 
in hand and lights turned on, crept into the window and 

disappeared, while we stood waiting 
anxiously without, our ears strained in 
listening. 

A few moments later, one of the men 
threw open the front door, and together 
we entered the dark and silent house of 
nay pron la, in 

st i to the wide 
hall last of all. ais 

There was now no hiding the grim, 
astounding truth from police and 


public. 
I held ot breath, awaiting the 
sensation must be caused by the 


discovery. 

As I antisipated, a discovery was 
made very quickly. 

But, strangely enough, it was not at 
all what I had anticipated. 

It only added further mystery to the 
altogether inscrutable problem. 


CHAPTER NINE. 
In which I Discover Something. 


_On the light being switched on in the 
dining-room, I held my breath, 


arpa =e that Langton would there 
find the ly of the girl he loved. 


the following 


Together 


remain in ignorance,” was his response. 
“Juisten! I must get away,” and 
before I could prevent him he had 
closed the door quietly behind him. I 
noticed that he was attired in clothes 
mite different from his usual habit. 
deed, he was smartly dressed, wearing 
a black overcoat with a velvet collar, 
and well-ironed silk hat. 

“Stay and face Langton,” I urged. 
“Take him into ae confidence. 
Surely no good can be served by this 
elusiveness.”’ 

“You don’t know what you're saying, 
man!" he cried. ‘Let me pass. I’ve 
been listening to all you told the young 
man. Your story was quite a feasible 


for nearly twenty years as valet and manservant. 


In last week's chapters, Mr. Holford tells how his su:picions begin to rest on Kershaw Kirk, 

After paying another visit to the professor’s hovse he follows Kirk through a squalid 
neighbourhood off Tottenham Court Koad. 

Kershaw Kirk enters one of four houses, but, it being night and very foggy at the time, Mr. 
Holford is not sure which one it is- However, as he is outside, a piercing shriek rings out for 
help from one of them ; the cry dying away with the distinctly uttered syllablee—Ah ! You— 
= ve killed me, just. as you killed my poor—dear—father. ndecided as to what he shall do 

r. Holford eventually follows an ol:1 woman who descends from one of the houses. 

She is his undoing, a3, on retracing his footsteps back to the equalid neighbourhood, he is 
unable to distinguished one house from the other, not having taken any of their numbers. 

He waits in the strce. for another hour, and as Kershaw Kirk does no! appear he goes back 
to his home in Chiswick. 


Paying another visit to the professor’s house, the next evening, he sees Leonard Langton 
trying to gain admission. Langton explains to him that he has been ringing for over half an hour, 
and tho no one answers, he has heard movements inside the house. 


Mr. Holford promises him to watch the front-door while he goes for a policeman. 


As Mr, 
Holford is listening outside, the big door slowly and silently opens. 


Tt had, however, been removed. 

The yellow cushion was atill there, 
flung upon the leather couch where the 
7 eo girl hed lain, goo there was 
no sign any traged ving been 
enacted. . 7 i 


Strangely enough, however, a bright 
fire burned in the grate, while upon the 
table were the remains of a repast— 
dinner no doubt—of which three 
pos had aken. Dessert had 

n finished, and the three coffee-cu; 
had been drained. while about the 
room was a strong odour of ci 

Who had been entertained there by 
Kirk? 

The set table did not, of course, 


one. Keep it up, and effect entire 

rance of me. It is the only way 

we are to place our hand upon poor 

8 assassin.” . 

“The proper course for me to pursue, Mr. Kirk, is 
to » 


“Footsteps! I must go!" he cried hoarsely, in a voice 
which plainly betrayed Te intense agitation and anxiet 
not to come face to face with the dead girl's lover. ‘‘ I'll 
try and see you to-morrow or next day. Remain in 
patience till you hear from me. Good-bye.” 

And the next instant he ran lightly down the steps 
and sped away to the left, out of sight. Al this had 
pened within three minutes. ; 

carce had he disappeared, when Langton, accompanied 
by two constables, turned the corner, and found me on 
guard at the door. I felt bewildered. Kirk’s sudden 
appearance at the door of that house of mystery had taken 
me so aback that I had scarcely yet recovered. Did not 
his admission that the faithful Antonio had loft bear out 

gton’s story of having seen the fellow passing through 
the buffet at Calais station? 

The young man had, I saw, been explaining his sus- 
Picions to the constables on their way to the house. I 
was glad that there was only a blank wall opposite, 
otherwise my ection in allowing Kirk to leave the place 
might zasily have been observed and misconstrued. 


Berlin ie the capital of Germany, and it fe 
on the Spree or not. 


a long time, and though we waited anxiously there was, of 
course, no response. 

“I’m certain somebody is within,” declared Langton 
excitedly, ‘‘ I eaw the light quite distinctly.” 

“Very well, sir, if you're certain,” replied the sergeant 
gruffly, “we'll have to force an entry. But remember, if 
you're mistaken, it will be a trifle awkward. The owner 
might come upon you for damage.” 

“Tl stand the racket of all that,” declared the 
young man readily. ‘There are thieves in here, I’m 
certain.” 

“It may be only a maid who has @ visitor, and who 
believes her master, or young mistress, has returned,” I 
suggested, full of eens at the alarming discovery 
which must be made as soon as the police entered and 
searched the place. 

“Then all the worse for her, sir,” answered one of the 
constables grimly. 

And again they banged at the door and continued ring- 
ing. All, however, wae silence and darkness. 

What would they have thought had they known that 
I had allowed the mysterious Kirk, who had been lurking 
there, to escape? 


on the Spree. 


strike any of my companions as at all 
unusual, and so they passed across to 
the morning-room on the opposite side of 
the hall, one of the constables rer-aining 
at the foot of the stairs in order to prevent the escape 
of any persons who might be secreted in the house. 

Ba. the sialag osm I ope i“ Ke noticed in the 

@ quantity of burn’ r. fore, when I was 
alone, I stooped, and easiched a@ few half-consumed 
scrape—leaves of a madescrit book they appeared to be. 
ron “ ap see having no time to examine them, I 
crus em in C) et of my jacket, and followed 
a a ey of invest patton. 

Vv 200 corner, ind chairs, in boards, 
everywhere they searched, ——s to disease some- 
body secreted. But they, of course, found the house un- 
tenanted. 

In the smaller drawing-room, where the clean-sha 
young man had noticed the light, there was a fire burning, 
and an odour of cigars, showing that some man or men 
had been in the room. What consultation, I wondered, 
had taken place there? 

The large drawing-room—the room from whence the 
Professor had signalled—was cold and cheerless. while in 
the study nothing had apparently been disarranged. 

‘I think, sir,” remarked the inspector to young Lang- 
ton, ‘‘that you must have been mistaken. I don’t see 
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any evidence of the presence of thieves here. The master 
ts aay, and the servants are all out for this evening. 
t’ ae 

: “But, I’m quite certain there was a light when I first 
eang,’’ declared Langton. : 

“Thea if Sue wa here, he or she must still be 
rere,"’ replied the officer with a slightly incredulous smile, 
while at the same moment I recollected that as dinner had 
been served in the dining-room, there must also have been 
servants there during that evening. ; . 

‘(Is there no other door—no back door?” I queried. 

“No,” replied Langton prom hy a a 
pos ricked Professor, as was alwa: 
people might enter and steal 
There are two locked doors 


ly_to the boudoir. 
ere I noticed that the drawers of Ethelwynn’s little 
i and that upon the table 
was a miscellaneous collection of odde and ends; letters, 
fancy needlework, and other things, as though a hasty 
the dead girl’s — Tome 


ee ee ee Somebody has been here! 
1 was not mistaken after all!” - ; 


And he made his way along the passage, opening the 
eccond door snd entering the darknese of the great lofty 
room. The constable felloeradl with his lamp, le I held 


5 wing that in a few seconds the ghastly truth 
“tanta bapotieayh and the switch, and in a few second 
o' i ina seconds 
the place was flooded with light. 
and pungent smell of some 
“our nostrils, causing us to cate our 
we noticed, to a bottle of some liquid which 
had —— off the table nearest us, and lay smashed 


oor. 

and trembling, I glanced to the corner in 

had seen the Professor's huddled-up body; 

- my heart gave a quick bound of joy. It was not 
ere ! 

Already evidences of the double tragedy had been 
removed. Was it for that reason, in order to remove 
them, that Kershaw Kirk had been there? . 

‘* Why!” exclaimed ‘Look! the furnace is 
alight. The Professor certainly cannot be in Scotland!” 

I glanced to the left where he had indicated, and saw 
that the good-sized brick furnace built in the right-hand 
wall, in which, by meang of a great electric fan, the 
Professor could generate, by fowed draught, the intense 
heat he sometimes required for his experiments, was aglow. 
A fierce fire had evidently been burning there, but it was 
now slowly dying out. The warmth of the laboratory and 
of the brickwork of the furnace showed that the draught 
fan must have been used. 

“I wonder what the Professor hag been doing to-day?” 
remarked the inspector, examining the place with consider- 
able curiosity. : 

“I wonder rather what intruders have been doing here!” 
exclaimed Langton. ‘‘ You forget that both doore have 
been forced.” 

The inspector stood gazing round the place in silent 
wonder, 

‘* Well,” he exclaimed at Jast, ‘‘ I don’t see the slightest 
vie of b amg _ sir.” 

ss may idden upstairs,” suggested the youn 
man. ‘Remember there are many ple very aon 
to obtain knowledge of the Professor’s discoveries. That 
is why he is alwaye so careful to keep these doors locked. 
His daughter, Ethelwynn, was the only n he ever 
allowed in here. He and she even carry in the coal for 
the furnace, the servants Leja! excluded.’ 

“But thieves would hardly light up the furnace!’ said 
the officer. 

“* Unless they wished to destroy something in the fire,” 
responded the other. 

hat suggestion held me aghast. Upon me, like a 
flash, came the astounding suspicion that that furnace 
might have been lit for tig purpose of destroying the 
evidence of the mysterious crime. I recollected Kirk’s 
curious and guarded response when I had referred to the 
burial of the body. 

Was this, then, the reason why I had found him alone 
in the house? i te 

I stood staggered suggestion. 

I was near the furnace—nearer than the othere. 

Then, when I found speech again, I said : 

“‘If there are intruders in this 


not 
have escaped; they must certainly 


“ Bow did know that the Professor is in Scotdand ? ” 
wis be eras Thad tedvasl 
D an instant ar , * 
os io told ios a eee | called ans Bodie nf? 
“Tid he say when his master would be back?” asked 


hg mare 
“ He said he expected him to return last night, as he 
had an nt to go with his daughter to a ball.” 
“Then he may have returned and gone to the dance,” 
remarked the officer. He may also have lost his keys and 
been compelled to break open the doore—quite a likely 
circumstance. Three persons dined downstairs to-night. 
He and his daughter and a friend probably dined and 
afterwards went out; while the servants, knowing they 
would not return before midnight, may have followed 


When Julius 


He didn’t have the ROYAL MAGAZINE to cheer his way. 


them out to spend the evening. That at least is my theory 
at the present.” : . 
Bhs Ta orenly comme to be the most logical conclusion, 
imspector,” ] remarked. 

** We must search the upper premises before I accept 
it,” exclaimed Langton who, I could see, was still very 
suspicious that something unusual had ned. The 
meeting with Antonio in the buffet at Calais had caused 
= to doubt, and wscey4 epi fod _ iis 

eager eyes were fixe 2 glowing furnace, 
lesa, sacks, ton door of which waa - red-hot, though 
heat was now decreasi side was a large air- 
shaft, is which were Sted slectrio taan, while on the wall 
were three switches hy which a strong forced draught 
could be obtained. 
Before the furnace door was a portion of the tiled floor 


railed off, to prevent the cinders from being trodden about, 

and in there I saw a quantity of ashes. At the side were 

several large crucibles, one of which, still gri by whe 
w oo 


iron or holders, contained some 
like bo: : 


Carelessly I made a tour of the place, passing the corner 
where had Jain the Professor’s body. I eaw that all traces 
of blood had been carefully removed from the tiles. No 
one would any of having occurred .there. 

Wae this Kirk’s work? Had the man who had 


own guilt? 
re 
Every fresh fact as presented in that house that night 
creased rather than elacidated the A 

I Oe ee ee ee 
“88 ve 


and him, there and then, all I knew, 
told you; but I hesitated. Had I not given my word of 
honour to be silent? And, moreover, a conf 


fool, I bad allowed Kirk to escape ! . 

So now, more than ever, were my lips sealed. I was 
bound hand and foot. 

In a few moments the four men passed out of the 
laboratory, while I, as I had done below, remained behind 
for a moment, 

I stood before the furnace peering into the ashes. 

I..eaw there something. which they had: overlooked, or 
if they had seen it, it could convey. nothing to them.. : 

‘ Anos those grey ashes lay a black horn overcoat 
atton ! 

This I snatched - and transferred to my pocket. 

0 


Had that bottle of acid been pu ly smashed in order 
to dispel any unpleasant odour arising from the furnace? 
T longed to Ww 


myself upon my knees and examine 
those ashes, but, alas! I dare not. 

So I was compelled to follow my companions, rigid and 
speechless. : 


Szarcn of the upper portion of the premises revealed 
nothing—nothing, at least, to arouse the undue suspicions 
of the searchers. 

My eager glancd was everywhere, but I discerned nothin, 


f of an unusual nature. The one great truth 
become impressed upon me that the man Kirk, madman 
or master criminal, had got rid of the evidences of his 


crime. 

He must have disposed of the r girl's in the 
same manner as that of her thee seal 

I recollected that when seated with him in Bath Road, 
Bedford Park, he had admitted that he possessed another 
home. Was it in Foley Street—that squalid house where I 
had heard a woman’s frantic screams? 

I knew my duty, yet I still hesitated to pete it. 
My duty aa a good citizen was to tell the police, openly 
and rie all that I knew. Yet if I did so, would I 
kes pales 1 Now, yee I had muowed them hic! search the 
place, I would, if I spoke, eure sus of tryin 
to shield myself. 4 i _ 

No, having assumed an attitude of ignorance, I saw I 
was now compelled to follow it. Kirk, clever, crafty, and 
far-seeing, had most ingeniously sealed my li 

Yet why, if he were the actual criminal, he taken 
me, a perfect stranger, into his confidence? again, 
what connection could the Eckhardt tyre have with the 
strange affair? 

Who were those two mysterious callers who had followed 
his visit, and whom Pelham had seen? What could have 
been their object? 

I stood in the large drawing room listening to the 
discussion between the searchers, who had now returned 
were ag tamper i 

“IT can only repeat, sir,” remarked the inspector, address- 
ing La: » ‘* that you must have been mistaken regard- 
ing the light in the window of the next room.” 

“I'm certain I was not,” replied the man 
doggedly. “Someone was in this house—someone who, 
when I rang, extinguished the light and escaped ! ”* 

ae ry mae oe he have oe = quer the officer. 

we ! 6 mystery. the roof, perhaps.” 

“The trap-door is bolted on the inside,” declared the 
constable; “ I purposely examined it, sir.” 

“Or by a window leading out on to some leads some- 
where? ’’ I suggested. 

“There are no get unfastened LA ese anyone 
cou ve arene’, ’ sergeant exclai: 3; ‘I’ve 
voc Wvell” exclaimed the th a puzzled 

“Well,” exclaim young man with a air 
“ nothing will ever convince me that I’ve. ip you all 
here upon a fool’s errand. I still maintain tt some- 
pine ie has happened. Why has Antonio fled to 

rance 

‘““We must ask the Professor,” replied the inspector. 
“He may have been sent by his master upon perfectly 
legitimate business. He was entirely trusted, you say.” 

“But he saw me in the buffet at Calais, and tarning, 
hurried away,” Langton said. “In other circumstances 


such a 


he would certainly have raised his hat in greeting; he is 
a@ most polite, tactful man.’’ 

“ Well, sir,” laughed the officer, ‘‘I don't think we cat 
assist you any further. Just go out, 403,’ he added 
sex © the constable, “and tell the two men in th 

tk tt we've finished, and they can go back to the’) 
ats.’ 

“Very well, sir," responded the man, replaci his 
truncheon as he left the room. oe 

Both inepector and sergeant soon followed him, leaving 
aaa and myself alone, : 

Pr ter the front door had closed, we returned to tho Li; 

‘‘ Well,” he exclaimed, “I don’t know what your 
ewes Mr. Holford, but I’m absolutely certain ‘that 
eomething has happened here. There is some crooke:; 
circumsta::ce,” and I saw deep lines of thought upon }:: 
shrewd, clever, clean-shaven coufitenance. 

Wh oe ‘ted 

“The moe of ev ly 18 cer ly mysterious,’ ) 
admitted. _ j . 

“Do mysterious when one takes into considerati.z 
the fact that the doors pens into the laboratory have 
been forced,’’ he remarked quickly. ‘Three persons d nici; 
here to-night. The Professor entertained a man-fri¢::) 
Who was he? 

: ae we can only discover when the servants return,’ 
said. 

“ Or from the Professor himself,” he suggested. 

I held my breath. What would he have said if I hea 
told him the truth—that the Professor was dead, and that 
@ button from his overcoat had been lying among tie 
ashés of the furnace? ’ 

I glanced around the comfortable room where tho fie 
glowed —— the electric lights were so cunninyly 
shaded. The fessor was, among other things, a ,: 
noisseur of: old silver, and upon the sideboard were a 
number of fine Georgian pieces, tankards, salvers, cand!e- 
abra, salt-cellars, decanter stands, and other things, ea:h 
of which I recognised as perfect specimens. 

My hand went to my jacket pocket, and I there felt the 
button. I withdrew my fingers in horror. 

We had decided to await the return of the Professor. 
Await his return! Surely wé would have a long time to 
wait for his arrival ? 


«I wagon my mettle. I alone Knew the truth, and to 


conceal my secret khowledge from this shrewd and active 
young man would, I saw, be difficult. 

We seated ourselves beside the fire, and, having offered 
me a cigarette from his case, he began to endeavour to 
learn more about me. But at first I was very wary, and 
exercised caution in my replies. 

He apologised for mistaking me for an accomplice of 
thieves, whereat I laughed, saying : 

“ When we meet the Professor he will perhaps tell you 
of our long friendship.” 

J iously enough,” he eaid, gene.) etraight across at 
me, “I never recollect Ethelwyrn spea ing of you.” 

“I knew very little of the young may, * IT hastened {a 
explain ; “ the Professor is my friend. He has, on sever::l 
occasions told me what a great help she was to him in 
his experiments.” 

‘She is his right hand,” declared the young maa. “ Hei 
knowledge of certain branches of chemistry is, perhaps, 
unequalled in a woman.” 

“And yet she is delightful and charming, and nothinz 
of a blue-stocking, I understand,” I remarked. 

He smiled, for was he not the happy lover! Ah! what 
an awakening must be his ere Jong! 

But we gossipped on. His face, however, beteayed a 
great anxiety, and time after time he expressed wonder 
why Ethelwynn had not remained at home to keep the 
appointment, or left him some message. 

ndeed we searched both her boudoir and her bedroom to 
find his telegram, but all in vain. Then again we returned 
to the dining-room. . 
ae ge you’ve known the Professor for some years.” 

I remarked, hoping that he would tell me the story «f 


penpee 
well, for I spent all my youth there with my aunt, an 


‘* You mean she was not vey happy with her husband!” 
Ieaid. “ I’ve heard before that mixed marriages in Italy 
are Never very successful.” 

‘‘ No,” he sighed, “ my poor aunt, though she became a 
Marchesa and @ dozen different titles and prob- 
ably the finest palazzo in Rome, was very soon disillu- 
sioned. The Marchese was an over. elegant, who 
lived mostly at his club, ogled women each afternoon in 
the Corso, or played baccarat till dawn. And Roman 
society was not at all kind to her because she was just 
@ plain Englishwoman of a county family, Gandolfi was 
thrown from his horse while riding over one of his estates 
down in Calabria, two years ago.” : 

“The Professor was a friend of your aunt's, 1 
8 ? 

“Yes, an old friend. At the time when we met, Ethel- 
wynn had, I found, an ardent admirer in a young Italian 
lieutenant of infantry, who had met her once or twice ‘t 
the Grand and in the English tea-rooms on the Cerso, and 
had fallen desperately in love with her. 

“The Professor told me this, and in confidence asked 
whether I knew the grey trousered popinjay. I did not. 
He had told the Professor of his family and 
high connections in Bologna, had declared his love for 


(Continued at foot of next page.) 


Cassar led his men through many a hard-fought fray, 


(See opposite page.) 
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“I’m tellt there’s tae be “| 
meetin’ of Suffragists in Aberrdeen 
the nicht,” said Sandy, as he 

4 dropped into his accustomed seat 
opposite the Laird. 
Hech!” snorted MoTosh 


If there was any sense left in Aberrdeen they'd turn 
; nase on the iro wimmen, and gie them 
something to greet aboot. 
lassies had any brains they'd ken 'tis 

7S ee 
ye why, Sandy Macphairson. ballot’s 

noo, ye ken. Verra weel, mon. Where 
ye find a wumman that can keep « secret? They 

just as weel gang aboot skirlin’ for a law to let 
beards on their chins. They coudna 
w when we'd made it for them, unless they 
can alter the laws o’ the univairse at the same time.” 

“Te’s no verra clear tao me what they're greetin’ 
aboot,” said Sandy. 

“Tis clear anough tae me,” replied MoTosh. ‘ Some- 
body’s been tellin’ the puir bodies that a vote is a kind o’ 
pebers stone, and they’re daft enough tae believe 


“T wadna be surpri tae hear that some o’ the 
wimmen hae the notion that they can tak’ a vote tae the 
shop and get a new bonnet for it twa or three times a 
year. But there’s nae doin’ that sort o’ thing wi’ a vote 
in these degenerate days. I'm tellin’ ye, Sandy 
Macphairson, I’ve had a vote mysel’ for thairty-five 
sean, and Uh oon nasmhale guid tas san Enon a hescieehe 
a’ that time, except on one occasion in the braw auld 
days before they had a’ this daft talk aboot corruption 
an’ sic. 

“We had a mon pittin’ oop for Parrliament that kenned 
weel his beesness. I wont tae him and I said: ‘ It’s 
election day on Saturrday, and I hae a vote, ye ken.’ He 
said, ‘ ‘osh, ye’re an honest mon ; gie’s a haud o’ yer 
hond.’ And when I took my hond from his I found he'd 
left twa golden sovereigns stiokin’ tae my palm. Mair’s 
the peety, I couldna vote for my frien’, after all, for on 
the day of the election I was sick, and wasna able tae 
leave hoose.”” 

“ But were twa poon’s tae the guid, Laird,” said 
Sandy with a chuckle, as his eyes glistened with a real 
Scotch mist. 

“ Aye!” said McTosh. ‘I was that. But that was 
the only occasion in a’ my life that I ever had any use 
for a vote. Noo, ye ken, if ye’ve got a frien’ pittin’ oop 
for Parrliament, an’ he thinks weel tae send ye a drappie 


WHO KILLED PROFESSOR GREER ? 
Continued from page 880. 


Ethelwynn, and with her consent had asked the Professor 
for her hand in marriage. . . 

“T consulted my aunt, who was much against the matri- 
monial union of English and Italians, and in secret I went 
to Bologna to investigate the lieutenant’s story. What I 
found was rather interesting. Instead of being the son of 
a noble but decayed family, he was the only child of an 
old man employed as a gardener at a big villa out on the 
Via Imola, and so erratic had been his career and so many 
his amours, that his father had disowned him. _ 

“T returned to Rome with the father’s written state- 
ment in black and white.” 

‘* And what happened then?” I asked, interested. 

“The amorous fortune-hunter spent a rather bad quarter 
of an hour in the Professor's sitting-room, and was then 

uickly sent to the right-about. He quietly got trans- 
erred to another regiment up in Cremona, while Ethel- 
wynn, of course, shed a good many tears.” 

“And her disillusionment over, she repaid you for your 
exertiong on her behalf by beogming enkreed to you—eh? 

“ Exactly,” was his answer as his mouth relaxed into 
a smile. “A very strong attachment exists between the 
Professor and myself. I am happy to believe, indeed, that 
I am one of his closest friends—at least, that is what he 
declared when I,asked his permission to merry Ethelwynn. 
Perhaps as regards finance I am not all that he might 
desire,” he said frankly. “I'm not by any means rich, 
Mr. Holford. In fact Lm simply a hard-working business 
man, but I have a very generous and kind employer in 
Sir Albert Oppenheim, and my position as his confidential 
secretary is one of t trust.” , 

" Sir” Albert veabelm | " I echoed. ‘“‘ Why, he’s 
supposed to be one of the wealthiest men in land !'" 

“He probably is,” laughed my friend. ‘‘ Every rich 
man, however, enemies, and he is no exception. I've 
read and heard spoken, many very unkind libels about 
him; but, take it, from one who knows. that no man in 
re England performs more charitable work in secret, than 

e.”” 


The name recalled several rumours I had heard, ugly 
Tumours of dishonourable dealings in the City, where he 
was one of the greatest, shrewdest, and most powerful of 

ern financiers. 

I had grown to like Leonard Langton for his frankness. 
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By ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


whuskey for auld lang syne, or a wee bit coal for your 
empty cellars, the ither mon’s side ‘ll go greetin’ the 
news all roun _the toon, and callin’ on the airth tae open 
and swallow him cy! Hone his ineequity. 
“ The guid auld days hae gone by, Sandy. Macphairson, 
when a vote was worth the havin’, re if these puir 
wimmen bodies are skirlin’ for a vote in the hope that 
they'll mak’ a bawbee's profit on the deal they wad dae 
better tae save their breath for coolin’ their parritch.” 
“T'm tellt,” said Sandy, “that the wimmen 'll be aye 
havin’ the vote in » year or twa. If they canna get any- 
thing for it, they'll use it for naething. For wimmen 
are ower carefu’ bodies, and wunna waste anything.” 
“Nae doot,” said McTosh. “ And ye may tak’ it frae 
me, Sandy Macphairson, that what they'll dae ‘ll bo 
maistly mischief. To in wi’, I heeard that one o’ 
the daft creatures was talkin’ the other day aboot whuskey, 
a sayin’ that it wasna needfu’ for the support o’ human 
fe. 


“Man, Sandy, I tell ye, the creatures are sa6 
daft that they'll do all they can to stop the sale of whuskey, 


and the grandest and most remairkable industry of Scoat- 
land be sweepit awa’ wi’ a stroke o’ the But 
‘tisna in that deerection that the puir bodies ‘ll dae the 


maist hairm. There’s ower mony o’ them that have nae 
husbands, and they’re goin’ to vote taxes for the mon 
that (the Laird be thankit !) hasna a wife. 

“Tm a si body myzel’, Sandy, and I’m no sae weel 
blessed wi’ the siller that I can afford to laugh at the 
prospect of lettin’ these wimmen have votes for the 
purrpose of turnin’ the worrld upside doon. They'll 
come tae me and say that if I wunna get a wife o’ my ain, 
I must pay a share o’ the expense o’ some thriftless body 
who shouldna ha’ got married at a’. I’m no denyin’ that 
there’s superfluous wimmen in the worrld, but the 
shouldna be pairmitted to gang round makkin’ mischief. 
We are ower fond of talking o’ the Chinese as pair, 
ignorant, heathen bodies, but they solved this pro 
maist satisfactorily years ago.” 

“ Hoo wad they be solvin’ it, Laird ?”” asked Sandy. 

“In the only sairtain way, where a wumman is con- 
cerned,” said MoTosh. ‘They took ‘em doon tae the 
watter and drooned ’em.” 

“Tm tellt,” said Sandy, “that a guid mony o’ the 
wimmen are mi a 

“I’m no surprised tae hear it,” said MoTosh. ‘“ Mony 
@ wumman needs an excuse for leavin’ her hame and 
runnin’ after the men folk. When it’s nae meeshonairies, 
it’s policemen. A body was tellin’ me that doon in 
Glasgae the ither nicht the wimmen were being takken 
oop in the airms o’ the policemen and carried to the 
station. Weel, it’s no deeficult tae understand that a 
wumman that’s never had the airm of a braw laddie 
round her should find it no great hairdship tae be cuddled 


‘twould be a gran’ peety to deny the puir soul a satisfaction 
that may sg | ha in a lifetime ; though, tae be 
sure, she canna hel ie betecten hak Se por emee 
wadna ha’ gone sae far if he hadna been paid to do it. 

“ And I’m thinkin’ that if these wimmen wull gang to 
sic a length wi’ a mere man frae Glasgae, we'll hae a guid 
deal o’ excitement here in Aberrdeen. For the men o 
Aberrdeen are the finest in the worrld. I’m frae Aberr- 
deen myeel’ and I ken what I’m talking aboot. Iwouldna like 
tae be a policeman in Aberrdeen the nicht,Sandy. I’m no 
for makin’ mysel cheap with these puir, demented bodies.” 

“T’m thinking it'll no be so verra easy tae stop the 
wimmen from gettin’ the vote,” said Sandy. ‘And then 
they'll be wantin’ to get themselves pit into 
Parliament.” 

“T mak’ nae doot aboot it, Sandy Macphairson,” 
replied MoTosh gloomily. ‘We'll hae the honorable 
member for this or that sittin’ on the benches knittin’ a 
fecket for her bairn, while the Prime Meenisteress will be 
askin’ anotherr lady whether the Secretary for the Colonies 
is wearin’ her ain hair, or whether she pit doon sax 
shillin’s extra when she bought her bonnet, and had the 
twa sent hame thegither. 

“ They'll vote the money in the Treasury to the wimmen, 
an’ if a puir mon should be needin’ a saxpence for himeel' 
he wull bae to gang doon on his knees and ask for it; 
and there'll be a watch-committee o’ wimmen tae set 
that he doesna spend it in strong drink or horse-racin’. 

“ T have heeard on verra = authority that one of the 
first measures the wimmen in contemplation is a law 
tae compel ilka mon tae be inside his ain hoose at ter 
o’clock at nicht, and if he should feel like runnin’ oot 
across the street to get a drop o’ swata, he'll be run in and 
very likely he'll hae a cuff on the lug for pps er ee 
make e hog o’ himsel’ on as much liquor as an oO 
mon wad take tae fill a hollow tooth.’ 

Tt’ no easy to see hoo the men are going tae prevent 
the wummin from daein a’ that,” said Sandy reflectively. 


** Indeed it is not,” agreed McTosh. ‘‘ When a wumman 
wull, she wull, you may on ’t. I have been a 


verra careful livin’ mon a’ my life, Sandy Macphairson, 
and I never had any mair to do with a wumman than I 
And just as I'm settlin’ doon the noo for a 


ye, Sandy Macphairson, they'll hae to gie 
them the vote, if it’s only out o’ maircy tae the police. 
Nooadays whin a body is round beggin’ for votes 
he has tae shake honds wi’ e men, and kiss a’ the 
bairns in airms. By-and-bye he'll have to kiss a’ the 
wimmen that hae a vote, in order tae secure their interest, 
and I’m thinking that’s what some o’ the poor creatures 
is losin’ their heids so badly over the yote for. 

‘It'll probably be tho time that a guid mony o’ 
them was ever ki by a mon in his richt mind, and 
maybe the excitement ‘ll be sae muckle for mony o’ them 
that the deaths frac hairt disease will be on the increase 
for a while. When the wimmun get the vote, Sandy 
Macphairson, you and I and the rest o’ the puir men 
creatures o’ cur own age, will be the only ones that will 
be well off.” 

‘* How wad that be, Laird ? ” asked Sandy. 

** Hoot awa’, mon!” cried McTosh with a chuckle of 


by a sonsie policeman in the course of his duty, and | triumph. “We shall a’ be deid !” 
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That he was devoted to the unfortunate girl was very 
plain, and naturally he was anxious and puzzled at her 
failure to be at home to receive him after an absence of 
&@ month in Portugal, where he had, he told me, been 
engaged upon the purchase of the tramways of Lisbon by 
an English Syndicate formed by Sir Albert. 

He lived in chambers in Wimpole Street, with a great 
chum of his who was a doctor, and he invited me to 
look him up, while I began to tell him a little about myself, 
my motor business, and my friends, 

@ was a motor enthusiast, I quickly found, therefore 
I, on my part, invited him to come down to Chiswick and 
go out for a day’s run on the “ninety.” 

Thus it occurred that, seated in that house of mystery, 
nay, in that very room where I had scen his well-beloved 
lying cold and dead, we became friends. 

Ah! if I had but known one tithe of what that hastily- 
formed friendship was to cost me! But if the future were 
not hidden, surely there would be neither interest nor 
enjoyment in the present. 

uddenly, and without warning, I launched 
the one question which had been ever upperm 
mind during all the time we had eat together. 

“T have met on several occasions,” I said, “a at 
friend of the Professor’s, a man you probably know—Kirk 
—Kershaw Kirk.” 

I watched his face as I uttered the words. But, quite 
contrary to my expectations, its expression was perfectly 
blank. The name brought no eign of recognition of the 
man to his eyes, which met mine, unwaveringly. 

“Kirk?” he repeated thoughtfully. “No, I've never 
pelt 1 least not to my knowledge. Was he young— 
or old?” 

‘Elderly, and evidently he is a very intimate friend of 
Greer’s.”’ : 

The you 
baowibdae bs 
actor. 

Perhaps Kirk himself had licd tome! Yet I recollected 
that towards him Antonio had always been most humble 
and eervile. 

I tried to discern any motive Langton could have to 
disclaim knowledge of the mysterious Kirk. But I failed 
to see any. 

As far as I could gather, m 
acquainted with the man whom I 
to escape from the house, 


on him 
in my 


an shook his head. If he was denying any 
possessed, then he was a most wonderful 


companion was not 
ad 80 foolishly allowed 


Yet had not he himself expressed a fear at meeting him? 
Had he moe fel me plainly tat by ey mention of his 
name to that man, ope of solving the enigma 
would be at an end? ‘ si 

Perhaps, after all, I had acted very injudiciously in 
admitting my knowledge of Kirk. For aught I knew my 
remarks might now have aroused further suspicion in his 
mind concerning myself. Yet was not the temptation to 
put the question too great to be resisted ? 

At my suggestion we again ascended the stairs, and 
re-entered the forbidden chamber. 

I gave as an excuse that I was cur‘ous to examine some 
of the delicate apparatus which the Professor used in his 
experiments. My real reason, however, wag to again 
examine those ashes before the furnace. 

Circumstance, fortunately, favoured me, for almost as 
soon a8 we were inside the laboratory woe heard the 
telephone bell ringing out nm the landing. 

‘1 wonder who's ringing?’ Langton exclaimed quickly. 
“T’ll go and see,” and he hurried away to the study where 
I had noticed the instrument stocd upon a small side- 
table near the window. 

The moment he had gone I bent swiftly and poked ovor 
the dust and ashes with my hand. 

Yes! Among them were several small pieces of cloth 
and linen only half-consumed, some scraps of clothing, 
together with a silver collar-stud, blackened by fire. 

I feared lest my companion should observe the unusual 
interest I was taking in the furnace-refuse, therefore I 
cleaned my hand quickly with my handkerchief and 
followed him. 

He had his ear to the telephone, still listening, when I 
entered the study. 

‘Then he placa the receiver upon its hook, for the person 
with whom he had been conversing had evidently gone. 

Turning with his eyes fixed upon mine, he made in a 
few clear words an announcement which fell upon my ears 
like a thunderbolt. 

I believe I fell back as though I had been struck a blow. 
By that plain, simple declaration of his, the dark vista of 
goss and mystery became instantly enlarged a thousand- 
old. 

I stood staring blankly at the young man, absolutely 
refusing to believe my own ears. 

What he told me was beyond all credence. 

(Another long instalment of this remarkable 
mystery story next week.) 


But you can get it; so to do, oh, make a golden rule, 
And in the future you will be much better off than Jule, 
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A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You, 


Tramp Who Wanted a Bath. 


with breaki 
ined that he had not 


was not allowed to have a bath, and the blankets were 
Rememtered His Master 
During a performance in a variety theatre at 


a phi cap window of the Retford Workhouse, 


a tramp 
hia arrival at the House he 
three or four pieces, he said. 


comfortable. U, 


a@ monkey named Morits 


Copenhagen 
ramp! Aaceaaend gsloryy ep and threw himeelf into the arms of a man in the audience, 


it wae 


A flea 


rag ey ee bee cee ney ty ke 
conversion of intoa hard, bony material resembling ivory, tortoiseshe 


The material is made into 


Werthy of Walton. 
for salmon 
near 


Wareham, Mr. A. H. 
Bieemntiald, of W ost Holme, 


Children’s Charter 
Wanted. 

Two gg emoking 
cigarettes a chicken- 
coop at Fort Worth, Texas, 
started a fire which, fanned 

a gale, was not extin- 

ah until 500 fainilies 

been rendered home- 
less, and six lives lost. 


Found in a Cheese. 
When a Whitehaven 
grocer cut into a Canadian 


Alarm Clocks to 

Blame. 
Dundee has decided to 
cease ri the Old 
Steeple bells at 6 a.m. and 
10 p.m. Cheap watchs 
and alarm locks are 
offered as a plea for the 
abandonment of the 
custom. 


Latest in Gramo- 
phone \e 
A gramophone safe lock 
which will only open when 
the owner repeats through 
the “keyhole” a phrase 
that has previously been 
recorded from his own 
voice, bas been placed on 
the market in America. 


Student Duelling 
Suppressed. 

Dismay has been caused 
in the Berlin students’ 
associations by the convio- 
tion of five of their 
members on a charge of 
duelling. The accused 
were sentenced to the 
lowest legal punishment, 
namely, three months in- 
carceration in a fortress. | 

Lucky Railway 

Passengers. 

Tea and coffee are to 
be supplied free of charge 
to passengers on all the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
trains to which a dining- 
car is attached. Porters 
will go to the dining-car 
at the request of any 
poenten at any time and 

ring coffee and tea. 

An Ecel’e Resting 
Place. 

A live eel, three feet long, 
was to be seen flapping 
about the street in the 
eentre of Dublin recenily. 
A large drapery shop hid 


had difficulty with their water supply. 
opened the eel’s tail was revealed. It was blown out 


vered that the man had been Morits’ master four years ago. 


Created From Milk. 
for the 
and celluloid. 


If you've an idea, send it 
along. 


“NO ADMISSION” FOR CATTLE. 

Carry often find the field in which they are confined 
somewbat monotonous, and are ever ready to seek 

res new, if only the opportunity presents itself. 

farmers on the lower parte of the river Trent adopt 

. the double gate 

shown in the 
illustration, to 
prevent their 
animula from 
straying. These 
gates are mostly 
used on the river 
towing- paths, 
where so many 
fences are en- 
countered. No 
matter from 
which side they 
are approached. one or the other cannot be pushed 

ite the fact that no latches areused. They are both 
self-closing. the hinges beirg arranged in the usual way, 
so as to cant the gates inwards. 

COC 
TO TEACH FENCING. 

In fencing with a sabre, it would be highly dangerous 
to allow a begiuner to meet a human opponent, so the 
device we here iltustrate has been invented to permit 
bim to pee his points, cuts, and thrusts with safety. 
It roughiy represents an antagonist “on guard.” Unto 
a wail, or 
moveable 
stand, is fixed 
a board from 
which pro- 
jects a metal , 
arm jointed - 
at the points 
0, D, and E. 
The sword is 
clamped at A 
to a strong 
spring B, 
which in turn is fitted on to the arm at C. The spring, 
whilet offering a certain amount of resistance, permits the 
blade to move in any direction, and the joints, too, also 
allow of adjustment. The device is a valuable aid 
towards the attainment of quickness and accuracy, and 
is to the fencer what the punching ball is to the boxer. * 

COC 
TO GUIDE THE MOORLAND TRAVELLER. 
Many a traveller across the northern moors must have 


noticed the continuous lines of stakes planted along the 
lonely roads as depicted in this illastration and wondered 


a 


what their use 
might be. 

are nothing more 
nor less a 
guide to the 


moorland wan- 
derer in winter. 
On the occasion= 
of the heavy falls 
of snow which so 
frequently take 
place, the roads 
and pathwaye are 
entirely obscured, and in the absence of hedges or tele- 


poles the traveller might easily lose bi 
ae al their help. . 7 om ED 


When the pipe which supplied the building was 


@ etrong force of water. 
Forgetful Bridegroom. 


No certificate having been obtained by the bridegroom, a wedding at Audlem had to 
be delayed for two hours while the best man mounted a horse and galloped to Nantwich 


for the necessary document. 


A Wayward Picture. 


Villagers at Paemaen, near Blackwood, are mach perturbed by a picture which insists 
on hanging st an angle of 45 deg. on the wall of a farmer’s house, no matter how ofien it 
is placed in its proper position. 


How Did it Get There? 


When an oil lamp inclosed in a square glass Sis apna and suspended from the 


ceiling in the lobby of the Fox and Hounds Inn at 


nholm, near Hawick, was lowered, 


« weasel was found beside the lamp. 


Picture Pars. 


Cup Final Personals. 


A Few Eacts about well-known 
Playere Engaged im Saturday’, 
Great Match. 


Wallis Rippon (Bristol City). 
Watts Rreron, the Bristol City centre-forward, who hopes to play in spite of hie 
recent injury, may be said to have taken his team into the Cup Final off his own boot. 
In the semi-final against Derby County at the Chelsea ground it was he who conveited 


the last kick of the match—a penalty—into a 
also got a similar shot past Maskrey, and so ena’ : 
Describing his sensations during that first kick, Bi 
eye of @ needle, and the ball like an American p 
Curiously 
of that county that he came to his 


ball. 
front of rue dider’ improve matters, vat I suppose he was excited 

enough, Rippon is a Derbyshire man himeelf, and it was from a junior team 
elub two years ago. 


oal, and in the replay at Birmingham he 

led his side to win by two goals to one. 

says: “ The goal looked like the 

ean fed dancing about in 
as I was.” 


Last season, however, he only played in six first team matches, slowness being his chict 


We pay half-e-crown for each 
eriginal picture par. accepted by us. 


HOW A SPOKE IS EXTRACTED. 

Tus picture depicts the method usually adopted by a 
enter ant to remove a defective spoke stags So 
“ nave” or hub of 
a wheel. The 
wheel is firet 
placed hori- 

on 38 
wheelwrig ht’s 
stool, and the tyre 
and a portion of 
the rim removed. 
A etout iron rin 
is then eli 
over the to 
be removed and 
the wooden wedge 
A inserted as 
shown. Now, 
when heavy blows 
‘ie asiereren = 
with a hammer, the spoke is quickly loosened in ite socket 
and can be withdrawn with ease. 
>S-00c-— 

FOR MARKING TIMBER. 


Tue curious tool, a sketch of which is shown here, is 
termed a ecreeve-knife, and is used to mark baulks of 
timber for identification or other perpores: 
It consists of a strip of steel about lin. wide, 
}in. thick, and 9in. long. On to one end, a 
wooden A is fitted. About four © 
inches from the handle, the steel is bent 
round in the form of a rough semicircle. and 
the final three inches are beaten out and 
folded over as at B. At the end OC, the steel 
is given a knife-like edge, which enables it 
to mark the timber quickly and cleanly. 
The tool is the handle and 
drawn along the surface of the timber in A 
such a manner that a shaliow groove 
is cut. A accustomed to the screeve 
can, with itsaid, cat figures and letters in the 
buulks with the greatest rapidity. 
>——S0Cc< 
TO KEPT OUT THE RAIN.. 
Ir is not always possible to pack a railway waggon 
evenly, and the result is that be fopeulin is thrown 
over the goods the truck contains, it sinks and forms a 
a hollow in which, 
during a rainstorm, 
a pool of water 
collects. The water 
= a - soak 
Lil rou, an: 
Y Wy whatever may have 
Y, been packed in the 
w To obviate 
this the device which 
you see illustrated 
is now in use. It 
consists of a 


Y: 

Abi jy 

(PUY; 
ave 


B. During fine weather it is dro as in but 
when it is wet it is lifted as in ape to edie 


support for the tarpaulin. As the tarpaulin slo 
on either side, water cannot, of soured, aclleck. nnn 


fault. This winter ho is 
on the ball all the timo 
and his quickness in 
shooting at goal is now 
“a marked. 

e is only 22 years old: 
he stands 6 feet 9% inches 
in height, and weighs 12 
stone. He is a life 
abstainer. 

William Meredith 
* (Manchester 
United). 

Wittusm Mereorira is 
perhaps the finest outside 
right that football has 
ever known, and althouch 
his form this season has 
not been quite so consist- 
ently brilliant as in 
previous winter:, he is still 
a wonderful player. 

His dribbling powers, 
his trickery, bis shouting 
and centering, and his 
extraordinary elusiveness 
have jastly earned for him 
the title of the Welsh 
Wizard; and it has been 
eaid that James Sharp, of 
Fulham, and Peter M’\Wil- 
liam, of Newcastle United, 
are the only defenders who 
can really subdue him. 

Luckily for him and 
Manchester United 
neither of these players 
will be “up against” him 
at the Crystal Palace, and 
unless the Bristol defence 
rises to the occasion he, 
and his admirable partner, 
Harold Halse, may easily 
win the Cup for the North 
between them. 


Joseph Cottle (Bris- 
tol City). 

JoszrH CoTrie is un- 
doubtedly one of the finest 
left backs in the land to- 
day, but he will havo to 
be on the top of his form 
to hold the great Man- 
chester right wing pair in 
the Final. 

Still, he is such a deter- 
mined young man, and 
such a natural optimist, 
that he will no doubt go 
on to the field confident in 
his ability to do so—and 
self-confidence is a very 
valuable football asect. 

For s back, Cottle is by 
mo means over-big, and 
his somewhat rounded 
shoulders hardly suyyest 
a fine athlete at first sisht, 
but you have only to sco 
him at work, his sleeves 
rolled up as far as they 
will go, to once more Icarn 
the truth of the easing 
that appearances are cften 
deceptive. 

In Cottle’s case they 
certainly are, and it is 
only necessary to say that 
he bas missed but threo 

ae matche: in two 
ears, and that he played 
Tor the South aguin-t tho 
North this season and last, 
to show what splendid 


footballing ability is his. He is easily recognisable on the field by his wealth of hair; 


and as he was born—in Bristol, 
safe to predict that a great career lies before him. 


by the way—less than twenty-four years ago, it is pretty 


Charles Roberts (Manchester United). 


“ Tus luck of the Cup ” has 
tion in the Final at the Crystal 


The Manchester ecaptai 


ht Charles Roberts and William Wedlock in opposi- 
and the comparison between our best big centro- 

half and our best little ’an ought to be intensely interesting. 

n is a six-footer, and although he isn’t so extraordinarily 


eneryetic and = as Wedlock, he is dee Berg scientific and accurate. 


In 1905 he played for land inst Scot 
he been pingitio mr rier 


a, Wales, and Ireland, and so finely has 
this season that many good judges think he should have been agin 


chosen for all the Internationals. Evidently the F. A. Selection Committce thought 


otherwise, however, for Wedlock has been 


given three more Caps. 


Ever since Manchester United looked like “ doing things” in this season’s competition, 
Roberts has been bombarded with all sorts of wishes and gew-gaws for “ good luck.” 


@@” Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this e. 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, oniteita Street, London, W.C, = 
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CITIES P. 


Ix view of the 
threatened witha GFeNEras ousme vs ciausnay sivas, amu vuay 
similar umrest amongst the same class of workers 
exists in several provincial centres, it is not altogether 
reassuring to have to record that the expericnces of cities 
here such strikes have actually come to pass have 
frequently beer of the most alarming character. 

‘At Cleveland, Ohio, for instance, only a short while 
hack, dynamite bombs were exploded on the tracks by 
tho strikers, with the result that scores of innocent 
passengers were killed or injured, while several “ strike- 
breaking ” drivers and conductors were dragged from their 
cars and cruelly beaten. 

Then, again, there was the case of Brooklyn, which, 
during January, 1895, was practically paralysed for an 
cntire week by a tramway strike that broke out with 
startling suddenness on a Sunday morning. The dispute 
began in a trumpery way over the dismissal of an in- 
subordinate workman, but before it ended the military 
had to be called out, and there was much bloodshed. 

Milan, whose splendid system of electric tramways is 
owned by the corporation, has twice undergone a similar 
experience. New York has seen no fewer than seven 
strikes of the kind. One of the earliest was during the 
old days of horse-drawn cars, and the late Major Griffiths, 
in his “ Police and Crime,” has left upon record a vivid 
picture of its termination, after the city had been 
terrorised by the malcontents for many days. “ Armed 
police shot down alt opposition,” he tells us, speaking as 
an eye-witness; “and,” he adds significantly, “the 
number of casualties was never publicly ceported 

In New York’s latest mereral tramway strike, which 
occurred in July, 1899, dynamite bombs, it will be 
remembered, were repeatedly used with deadly effect. 

It is altogether unlikely, of course, that any such out- 
rages would occur over here. Neverthelcss, the incon- 
venience to the public is bound to be of the gravest possible 
aature. 

io tio 


walt 5 . ly boy, you must learn to say, ‘ No’ firmly and 
e 


Son : why 2” 
Pa: “ Because you never know when some widow may 
propose to you.” 
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KNEW THE ROPES. 


“Wuat do you say to a young lady at a dance?” | 


yueried the youth who was about to attend his first ball. 

“ Oh,” replied the society man, ‘‘ talk to her about her 
besuty.” 

“* But suppose she hasn’t any ?”’ said the youth: 

“In that case,” rejoined the society mn, “ talk to her 
about the ugliness of the other girls present.” 


—e po -- - --- — 


SONG OF THE JILTED. 


This is no dirge of a love that’s dead, 

With passions past I have nought to dos 
By many a lass I have been misled, 

But, here’s to the girl I am going to woo. 


I know not whether she’s fair or dark, 
Nor whether her eyes be brown or blues 
But in courtship’s boat Ill again embark, 
So, here’s to the girl I am going to woo. 


She may be short or she may be tall, 

And plump or thin—I have no clues 
And I have been betrayed by all, 

But, here’s to the girl I am going to woo 


We have not .met—but somewhere, soon, 
On a holiday jaunt by the briny blue, 

I am hoping to softly stroll and spoon 
With the summer girl I am going to woo. 


a Pe 


OWED HIM A GRUDGE, 

Tommy had been punished. ‘“ Mamma,” he sobbed, 
“ did your mamma whip you when you were little?” 

“ Yes, when I was naughty.” 

** And did her mother whip her when she was little?” 

“Yes, Tommy.” 

ss fod was sho whipped when she was little?” 

Lid es,” 


“ Well,” inquired the child, his brain clearcd by the | 
position he had just occupied, “* who started it, anyway ?” 


Fadia tintin tint ti Ot iin 


THE NEW BILLETING BILL. 
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| TO ABOLISH UNEMPLOYMENT. 


| You are going to hear a lot about national labout 
ext ianges in the near future, 

Slowly and silently, but none the less surely, the great 
(organisation which it is believed is going to go a long 
| way towards abolishing unemployment is being got into 
working order. When it is completed, the biggest in- 
idustrial revolution this country has ever known will 
‘have been begun, 

Briefly, the ides is that every town and village in Great 
| Britain shall be in touch industrially with pgs othe. 
j town and village, through a central bureau in London 
‘Iho effect of this will be that if there happen to be six 

bricklayera at little Puddleton-on-Mud, we will say, 

whereas work can be found thero locally for five only, 
; the fact of the existence of that one unemployed brick: 
| layer in that one villago will be known immediately and 
| automatically from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
| but with more especial reference to those districts whercin 
there is an excess of bricklaying to be done and not 
! sufficient bricklayers to do it. 

| Think what this willmean! No longer will it be necessary 
‘for the man who wants work, but who can’t get work, 
| to tramp the country in search of it, All he will have to 
| do will be to register his name at his local labour exchange, 
| and in a few hours’ time, tens of thousands of similar 
, exchanges all over the country will be consulting their 
| files to see if they have got @ job to suit him. 

| Nor is this all. It will be the duty of the head office 

officials not only to discover where work exists, but also 
to find out, as far ahead as possible, when and where 
unemployment is likely to be probable. 

In short, although the new organisation cannot, of 
| course, create work, it can and will render it practically 
impossible for work to bo at a standstill in one part of the 
country for want of hands to tackle it, while in another 
| district men wanting that very kind of work cannot get 
| to it because they are in ignorance of its existence. 


—-—___+. 


“Can you give me any evidence in regard to tho 
character of the deceased ?’’ said the judge. 

“Yes, my lord,” replied the witness. “ He was a man 
' without blame, beloved and respected by all men, pure ip 
| all his thoughts, and——” 
‘* Where did you learn that ?” said the judge: 
“ T copied it from his tombstone, my lord.” 


SPOS SPOPIOSOOOOOS 


OUR ARTIST DEPICTS A FEW POSSIBLE INCIDENTS THAT ARE LIKELY TO HARASS THE LIFE OF THE UNLUCKY HOUSEHOLDER. 


The Soldiers are nor ro be 
pampered, and_a “Shakedown* 
on the Grand Piano, or —— 


: ai on Se ss 
You_and your Wife mal have r 
perform many menial dufies. 


IFawakened_in th 


middle of the 


ewer. 
aie night to take inSoldiers}And “make up" f 
do ir with as much grace as possible fthe besr:supper you can.7a 


Of course you 
would make the 
evenings as 
pleasant and 


J 


= 
| 


~ 


aes 


“ IF all your 
Or the FamilyChest will nor |Servants are 
be grumbled af. engaged 
’ waiting on 


the Soldiers— 


in 


musical as possible.” -- \~'| And If the Soldiers 


wanted you fo run errands 
you'd have fo submit. 


rom the lardé Mem.= To get rid of the Soldiers say youve Measle 
crying baby 


in the home or fhat youre vegetarians, 


We need dread nought if we have enough Dreadnoughts, and have read nought but the ROYAL MAGAZINE, 
the May number of which is now on sale, price 4d. 
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Sux: “ But she has her mother’s beautiful 
yes.” 
He: “* Yes; but she'd stand a better chance 
of catching a husband if she had her father's 
handsome bank-account ! 2 
eeee 

“ Pencr is getting used to public speaking, 
isn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes. I remember when you could 
hardly get him to stand up, an’ now you can 
hardly get him to sit down.” 


Frienp or THE Famity: “How do you 
like your new mamma, Johnnie?” 


Johnnie: “Oh, pretty good. I atea jar 
of plums yesterday, and she blamed 
servant.” 


Prorzssor : “I must beg you to give me 
our undivided attention. It is absolutely 
Tepoutile that you can form a true idea of 
this hideous a ie unless you keep your 
eyes fixed on me.” 
eeees 


Gunwzp: “ By jove! I believe I'll set my 
cap for that irl.” 

Guter: “She wouldn't look at a cap, old 
man. Better try tho latest hat decora 
with ten guinea plumes.” 


Moruzs: “ Why did you strike Elsie?” 
Johnny: “She cheated me. We were 
playing Adam and Eve, and she had the 
apple to tempt me with, and she never 
tempted me, but went and ate it up herself.” 
eeee 
Mistress (to cook): ‘‘ I have some friends 
coming to dinner to-day, Mary, #0 I want you 
to do your very best.” 
Cook: “ You can anpens upon me, mum ; 
I’ve got some friends of me own comin’ !” 
eee 


“You seem to havea good deal of faith 
in doctors,” said the friend of the man who 
was ill. 

“ [ have,” was the reply ; “a doctor would 
be foolish to let a g customer like me 
die.” 

eeee 

Curpry : “I was not at all up to the mark 
last night—tried to say something agreeable, 
but couldn’t do it, somehow ; so at last I bade 


Then you did manage to 
say something agreeable after all!” 


POPSSSSSSSSSSSOOSOOSOSOOOSOOP 


COPEPOD 


PLANKTON. » 


Ie INSECT. 
poor NN 

“~~ ANT. 
as —_ 


VEGETABLE 
MATTER, 


SHRIMP. 


OIATON . 


(very much 
MAGNIFIED.) 


ted|them in any 


= XESS” CANTHOCAMPTUS 
MINUTUS. 


PEARSON’S 


A Weapon 


Abol ish \ar 


Wack thenationsare bulleang Dresdinova hie 
against each other, the scientists have been 
busy discovering other weapons for the 
warfare of the future. 

Rifles and swords are mere toys compared 
to the wea that science is D pg 
Quite recently a French eavant made a series 


the|of remarkable experiments with what are 


known as “ Hgrtzian waves.” 

Without yilng too deeply into the subject 
it may be sufficient to explain that ‘‘ Hertzian 
waves” are so called after Heinrich Hertz, 
who found by experimenting, about the year 
1888, that it was possible to control to a 
large extent the magnetic currents in the air. 
Will Pierce 
Stone Walls. 

The ‘* waves” move along very much like a 
corkscrew, and although for the moment 
scientists are not able to control them, or eteer 
given direction, there seems 
little doubt that this feat will be only a 
question of a few years. 

The effect of the ‘ Hertzian waves” may 
be judged when it is stated, as the result of 
the recent experiments in France, tnat they 
will pierce stone walls threo feet thick. 

For practical pu the ‘ waves” 
are spirals of moving, invisible flame. 
Already there is a theory by which it is; 
believed the power of directing and con- 
trolling this invisible fire may acquired, 
and in the face of this new force the armies 
and navies of the world will be helpless. 

Two or three men, sitting at their instrv- | 
ments, could direct a group of ‘“ waves” | 
through the air towards an advancing fleet 
that threatened their shores. The “ waves” | 
would strike the ehips, and run along the 
metal portions of them as a flame runs along 
a stream of inflammable spirit. 

And all the, while the ship would be giving | 
off electric sparks, just as is done in the: 
simpler experiments with an electric battery. ' 
In a few seconds the ships would be alive 
with sparks. All the shells on board would 
explode, and the powder magazines, drenched 
in a shower of fire which no skill could divert, 
would be fired, and blow the biggest ship to 

ments in less than a minute. 
nd not only on sea, but on land could 


hand portion of this picture 


we savour it all witha raw 


—_—_—— 


POSS SCOOSSOOOOS 


sur Main fives on Mud. - 


Mud may be called a mixture of earth and water. 
Trace your food back to its source, and you find 

WHITING | that it all comes from mud, either land or sea. 
The links may be long or short, but follow them 


out and back you come to the raw constituents of 
the planet on which ycu live. 


eats the cod, the cod feeds on the whiting, whiting 
in turn eat sprats, sprats feed on copepods, cope- 
pods devour planktons, which feed on sea ooze, 
which is mud; thus man really lives on mud. 
Perhaps the oddest point about our food is that 


WEEKLY: 


Telling the Secrets of 


a Most 
Mysterious Invention. 


these destructive “waves” be employed 
with the most devastating effect. In every 
fort where powder was stored the danger 
from a@ series of “ Hertzian waves” would 
be always imminent. 

At the will of the operator the ‘ waves” 
would be directed forward. They would 
Led the walls of gl age et fortress, 
wrecking everything in their passage, men, 
horses, Tad eh and leave behind them 
nothing but and smouldering ruin. 

The soldiers against whom such a terrible 
means of attack happened to be employed 
could not lift s hand to save themselves. 
The unseen “ waves” would advance with 
8 spiral rol] through the air, as invisible 
as the finger of death itself, and just as 
invincible. 

The outposts and sentries would not havo 
time to give the alarm, for as the “waves” 


them would twist guns and 
swords into sha things, and any soldier 
would have 


a 
realised position before he heard the 
explosion and shrieks that would tell of the 
crumpling up of a mighty army like a picce 
of useless paper, 

The first tist to discover how “‘ Hertzian 


waves” may be pro and led over 
a distance of ten miles will hold the peace 
of the world in his hands. 

Navies Cannot 

Put to Sea. 


No nation would put an army in the ficld 
if it were satisfied that its men would be 
annihilated by the unseen forces of nature, 
without the oe of striking a blow in self- 
defence. 

No navy would put to sea knowinz that at 
any moment the dread, invisiblo “ waves” 
might scatter it like chaff before the wind. 

Even if more than one nation should make 
the forthcoming discovery at the same time, 
the chances of a warlike contest will be equally 
Temote, 

The earliest intimation of tho enemy’s 
presence be the thunder announcing 
annihilation, and such a chance is too great 
for any but a nation of madmen to undertake. 


The outcome of such a momentous dis- | years ago! 


covery must be—peace. 


SHOWN BY PICTURES. 


Thus in the top left- 
you will see that man 


mineral: namely, salt. 


FLOUNDER. 


° 
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“ Sre told him she must not see him any 
more.” 

“What did he do?” 

“ Turned out the light 1" 


Tno1am (mecting an old friend after a long 
absence): ‘Hello, Sime! Fancy meeting 
you. Why, I heard you were ill!” 

“No; it was my brother—not me.” 

“Dear, dear! I’m sorry to hear that.” 


eoee 
Proressor (lecturing on ByRiene) 
“Tobacco, gentlemen, makes men ugly, 


short-winded, idiotic, paralytic; and I can 
tell you this from experience, for I have 
smoked for many years.” 


“So you have decided to call in another 
dootor ?” 

“TI have,” was the reply. ‘ The absurdity 
of tho man prescribing linseed-tea and 
mustard-plasters for people of our position!" 

eeeese 

Mornsr: “ What? Fighting again! Such 
a black eye. If you'd only follow the lead 
of the minister's little boy ——”’ 

Tommy: ‘“ Aw! I did try ter follow his 
lead, but he led again wid his left, an’ dat’s 
where he hit me.” 

eec0eoe 

“I'm afraid I’m catching cold,” said 
Kloseman, trying to get some medical advice 
free. ‘ Every onco in a while I feel an 
itching in my nose, and then I sneeze. What 
would you do in a case like that, doctor ?” 

“Well,” replied Dr. Sharpe, ‘‘I should 
probably sneeze, too.” 


“Jorn,” said a rector to a lad who was 
picking mushrooms in the _ rectory-fields, 
* beware of picking a toadstool instead of a 
mushroom ; they are easy to confuse.” 

“ That be roight, sur, that be!” said 
the urchin ; ‘‘ us bain’t a-goin’ to eat ’em our- 
aclves—they’re goin’ to market!” 


“What makes you so late?” asked the 
boy’s parent. 

‘The teacher kept me in because I couldn't 
find Moscow on the map of Europe,” replied 
Johnny. 

“* And no wonder you couldn't find Moscow,” 
returned his irate parent ; ‘‘ it was burnt down 
It’s an outrage to treat a child in 
that way.” 


Pyyyy ry rrr ere rrr errr) 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 


in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 
your envelcpe to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson’s 


CHILDREN’S FREAK NAMES. 
[It ts generally conceded that the practice 
- ving children freak names is deplorable.—Daily Paper.) 
{'m Mafeking Kimberley Paardeburg Smith— 
[1's a horrible fact, and no elegant mith 
That I tell you in tear-sprinkled tones— 
So I'd rather & you can quite understand, 
In winning the heart and the dear little hand 
Of divine Diamond Jubilee Jones. 
Such a daisy was Ju—just as sweet as a peach ; 
~ utoften in vain I'd 
implore and 
beseech 
While she turned, 
with dissatisfied 
frown, 
To bask in the love— 
the distracting 
oung wench !— 
Of Kitchener Wel- 
lington _Thor- 
neycroft French 
Roberts Wolseley 
White Methuen 
Brown. 
Well, we fought seven rounds, did my rival and I; 
Then who but Miss Jones should come wandcring by ! 
And she turned, very sweetly, to say : 
“T hate any man with a name like a freak, 
So I’m wedding Jack Robinson carly next week ; 
Don’t let me interrupt you—good day!” 


00000000 OOSSS OS OSSOOOSOPOO SOOO OOO HO OOOO OOD 


A Most Interesting Article for 
those who Love Flowers, 
Axouvr this time of year the thoughts of a great many 

eople lightly turn to gardening, and seedsmen’s cata- 
ogues become the one engrossing type of literature. 

Everyone loves flowers, but, alas, everyone cannot grow 

them through lack of a garden. 

Still, many have a small plot of ground, and yet they 
derive no benefit from it whatever. They plant things, 
certainly, and try to raise flowers, often enough flowers 
which can only be dealt with successfully by the expert 
gardener ; or, in a senseless way, they seize a catalogue, 
select a few types of flowers that appeal to them, write 
off for the seeds, plant them, and—make a bungle of the 
whole business, 

This article is written for the benefit of those who have 
small gardens and who would like to make the most of 
them. It is a strange thing that many amatcurs seem 
to value flower seeds according to the price charged— 
thus, in the list of penny-packets of seeds they come 
across one kind marked at fourpence, and immediately 
decido to try the more expensive kind, believing that it 
must be a superior flower altogether. 


Sweet Peas Must Be Grown. 


That is a great mistake, so far as the novice is con- 
cerned ; he should kcep to the commonest and most hardy 
annuals, Let him, for instance, select sweet i 
mignonette, larkspur, candytuft, and suchlike simple and 
easily grown annuals. 

Sweet-peas simply must be in every garden or they are 
not gardens, and it is useless throwing away much money 
over them ; it is all very well for people to babble about 
the new varieties, their grandeur, and so forth, but the 
ee should stick to the ordinary and well-known 

Inds, 

You can get sweet-peas at threepence an ounce, and 
you can get them at one shilling an ounce, and more, if 
59 minded, but threepence is quite cnough for the amateur 
to give, and for about ninepence you can get a quarter- 
pound of first class sweet-peas. Of course, a quarter- 
pound goes a long way, and an ounce of good mixed 
peas is enough for the small garden. 

Sweet-peas should be planted in rows, and always 
thinly—never thickly ; say, about three inches deep, and 
covered with wood ashes, then soil, After they are up a 
few inches they should be carefully staked or wired, to 
keep them tidy-looking. 

Nasturtiums are a good line for the amateur. They are 
safo, and will grow anywhere, but they should be of the 
dwart variety, never the giant—these latter are all very 
well for tly spots, but otherwise they are not 
tlt en account of the way they crawl over every- 

hing. 

Most people love stock, but stock is onc of the flowers 
best raised indoors. Stock seed planted in the open 
has little chance in the average garden. If you want 
stock, your best plan is to get the young plants from a 
Qurseryman, The same applen to asters—they, too, are 


Kind hearts are more than coronets, 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 
(Home does not mean four walls, a ceiling, and a fire- } 


\ 
| 
place.—Msry ANGELA DICKENS at Eastbourne. | | 


And fight cach other all 
the day, : 

Until you wish them far 
away ? 


That makes you long to 


* @ 


What is the place where children stay 


i} 


Oh, that is home! 


What is the place where, 
in the Spring, 

A spell of cleaning is the 
thing 


take to wing ? 
Oh, that is home! 


| 
What is the place, when 
you're hard hit, | 
The landlord says you'll 

have to quit— 
Unless you've done a 


* moonlight flit” 1— 
Oh, that is home ! 


CATS AT A PREMIUM. | 

[The Peterborough district is suffering from a plague of 
rats and mice. Farmers are én despair: cats are ab a 
premium, and are glutted with mice.—Daily Paper.} | 


Now no longer George and Gussy 
Rouse the inoffensive, meek, 


difficult to raise in the open; in fact, in most parts of this 
country it is impossible to get them to germinate outside. 
Candidly, I do not advise the amateur to dabble in 
stocks or asters, other than in the young plants. But 
mignonette, larkspur, godetia, end candytuft are excellent 
annuals, and make a fine show—at least the latter threo 


Phlox Drummondii is another good annual, and all 
these are easily raised from seed, but always buy them 
in the ordinary penny packet, dealing, of course, with a 
good house, one with a reputation to keep up. 

Wallflowers are very fine, but to have them in bloom 
this year you would require to purchase planta, To sow 
seed of wal!dower this season means that you will havo 
to wait till next year for your flowers, These plants do 


! not bloom in the same year as they aro planted as secds, 


belonging as they do to the biennial group. 
Piant Your Seeds Now. 


Auricula is a flower than many love, and it is a grand 
one, with many beautiful varieties, but auricula seed is 
out of the question for the amateur; he can purchase 

lants of it, but to attempt to grow it from seed is heart- 
brevetan: I have had auricula seed that did not ger- 
minate for some three years, and then proved quite a 
failure, but, of course, I was growing only show plants. 

If you aro a beginner select sweet-peas, nasturtium, 
larkspur, candytuft, and godetia, with a little mignonctte. 
You will find that half-dozen quite sufficient, and if you 
cultivate them well you will be repaid for your troub! 
well repaid. 

As to the time of planting seeds—well, the middle or 
end of April is as good as any, it is at least fairly safe, 
although nasturtiums when just through the ground are 
rather delicate, and easily go at a touch of frost. You can 
grow them indoors in a Ass filled with soil, but you must 
bore holes in the bottom of it, and place some bits of 
stone over tho holes, for water must not be allowed to 
gather else the seeds will rot. 

When seeds are sown label each lot carefully, and watch 
the colours of your flowers. It is 50 easy to spoil the 
effect if colours are badly blended. There are countless 
annuals you could grow besides those namez, but you 
will find these enough, and do not expect to have flowers 
like the ‘aid in your sccdsman’s catalogue, for you 
never will. 

—_— OO 

“Wuy,’” shouted the orator, pointing to the 
national ensign, “why, I ask you, does that flag 
hang there? I repeat, what is the reason that that 
flag is displayed upon these walls?” 

As an answer scemed to be expected, the caretaker 
rose uneasily and explained : 

“Tho fact is, they wouldn’t let me drive nails | 
anywhere else for fear of cracking the plaster.” 

ene feo 


: “Oake, please.” 
“Plain or seed?” 


CusTOMER 
Waitress: 


Customer: “ Plain.’’ 
Waitress: “ Whole or slice?” 
Customer: “Slice.” 
Waitress: “Bag or plate?” 
Customer: “ Plate.”’ 
Waitress: “Knife or——” 
Customer: 

boiled egg I” 


{s now on sale at that modest figure. 


but the ROYAL MAGAZINE is never more than 4d, 


Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Harmless, necessary pussy 
With exasperating shriek: 
Rather ho who sports a feline, 
Waving milk to make it come, 
To the farmer makes a bee-line— 
Cats are at a premium. 


Now the folk, astute and crafty, 
Charm their cats with 
cunning wiles ; 


Call from _ situations 
draughty, = 
To seduce them from 
the tiles ; 
In the evening chirps of 
pity 
Burst from lips afore- 
time dumb 
Over all the stricken 
city— 
Cats are at a 
premium. 


Cries go up of: “ Poor cat ! nice cat!” 
From the people on their knees, 
f Please destroy our rats and mice, cat 3 
Slay the vermin, if you please!” 
Sobbing greets a cat departed, 
Tolling bell and muffled drum 3 
Everyone is broken-hearted— 
Cats are at a premium. 


SULTANS AND SHAHS GOING CHEAP. 

Most European countries have a Pretender to the throne, 
but taken all round we make a poor display compared to 
Morocco and Persia. 

In the end of January it was announced that Samsam- 
cs-Saltani had been proclaimed Shah of Persia at Ispahan, 
and that a salute of fifty-two guns had been fired as a 
public acknowledgment of his accession. 

In February came the news that the Shah’s brother 
had been captured by revolutionists, but that His Highness 
was a very willing prisoner, and would put himself at the 
head of his captors to make a bid for the throne. 

But a third, and even more picturesque claimant has 
appeared in the person of an ex-officer of the Bulgarian 
Army named Potroff. This soldier of fortune has placed 
himself at the head of an army that is now said to be 
marching on the capital with the avowed intention of 
killing the Shah and placing Petroff himself at the head 
of affairs. 

He appears to have Republican ideas, and has expressed 
the desire to be President of the Persian Republic rather 
than Shah. He has had a good deal of experience of this 
sort of thing in the Balkans, where he was the leader of an 
insurgent band in Macedonia. Failing to get sufficient 
excitement out of the Balkan troubles, he migrated to 
Persia, where he joined the revolutionaries, 

Morocco is in an even more hopeless muddle, 

The deposed Sultan—Muley Aziz—appeara to have 
gone into retirement—for the time being, at any rate: 
But the man who deposed him, Muley Hafid, is far from 
happy. He wants to go to Rabat, but the general opinion 
is that immediately he does so Fez will revolt against him. 

Then El Glawi has openly defied him by proclaiming 
Muley-Kobbah as Sultan at Morocco City ; and Sharcof, 
another Pretender, has persuaded some of the tribes to 
stop paying tribute to Muley Hafid. The most scrious of 
the Moroccan Pretenders, however, is a gentleman called 
El Roghi, who has been marching about the country for 
some wecks. What makes him so dangerous is the fact 
that he appears to have quite a lot of moncy in his hands. 

A strange and ominous thing happencd in Fez the other 
night. Kitzani, the head of the Holy College, left the 
city secretly and under cover of the darkness, and though 
a forco of cavalry were sent in pursuit they failed to 
capture him. 

From the Morocean point of view this is a grave danger 
to the present Sultan, for the head of the Holy College is 
the direct representative of the Prophet, which makes him 
the most powerful man in the Sultan’s dominions. 

It is feared that, as he does not like Muley Hafid, he wiil 
proclaim a holy war and nominate another member of the 
royal family as Sultan of Morocco. 

Ca ERaEERnteineesant.Secccammesieanamiemmieeed 
AS IT IS NOW. 

A GENTLEMAN calling upon a friend, while sitting 
waiting for him, spoke to his little boy, who was doing his 
home lessons, and after various questions, asked him if 
he knew who Atlas was. 

** A giant who was supposed to support the world,” 
answered the child. 

** Oh, he supported the world, did het” 

§ Yes, sir.” 

§ Well, who supported Atlas?” 

The little follow was silent for a moment, but after ¢ 


“Oh! bother your cake, give me a | little thought, said: I expect he must have married ¢ 


rich wife.’’ 


The May number 


——— 
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Tre long: 
expected ] 
lo redio 
football strike had 
at last come 

about. The ap majority of the professional players in 
the conn refused to play any more until their man 
and vari oer against the oppression of their 
clubs and the Football Association had been redressed. 

They had been slow in making # move, but their final 


decision came swiftly, “ like a bolt from the blue,” as several 
evening papers expressed it. : 

The news reached London in the ee of the 
Frida pevosne Cup Final Saturday. e players of the 
two a left in the season’s greatest competition had that 
morning informed their employers that unless certain speci- 
fied demands were acceded to they would not turn out at the 
Crystal Palace on the morrow. 

‘At short intervals during the afternoon other messages 
to the same effect were flashed across the wires from all over 
the country. Practically every professional team of any 
note had gone on strike. 

Everywhere the matter was discussed with the same 
excitement and interest. In the streets, in trains and tubes, 
in shops, offices, and the clubs, in the restaurants and tea shops 
the strike was almost the sole topic of conversation. One 
could not get away from it. 

The newspapers brought out ™ scare 
the pemenys did « roaring trade in “specials” ; 
sudden outbreak of war could hardly have created 6 bigger 


senate England was absolutely and frankly foo 
mad. 

Popular mperey was almost entirely with the players. 
Why sho e autocratic Football Association refuse to 
er ise’ the Players’ Union ? 


capabilities, be limited to a paltry weekly wage of £4 7 

Why should clubs, not permitted b mandate of this 
Football Association to pay a yearly dividend of more than 
6 per cent. to their ahaxchoklers, hoard up thousands of 
pounds year after year? 

Why, if a club, as was frequently the case, paid as much as 
£1,000 for the transfer of a player, should not the player in 
question benefit by the transaction ? 

No one could answer these and similar questions satis- 
factorily. No honest thinking man could deny that modern 
professional football was essentially a money-making business, 
carried on in some ways in a most unbusinesslike and even 
sometimes questionable manner. 

‘And e0, despite the fact that the strike must mean intense 
disappointment to tens of thousands of football followers, and, 
perhaps, the abandonment of the biggest match of the year, 
the great mass of the people was with the players. 

Among club officials the first feeling was one of intense 
bewilderment almost. They had anticipated that trouble 
might arise eome day, but that it would take the form of such a 
ealten and concerted strike they had not believed. 

The Cup finaliste, the Wanderers and the Rovers, were 
particularly hard hit by it, and the directors of theee clubs 
immediately called their players together with the idea that 
some temporary—at any rate—amicable arrangement might 
be come to. 

The players were obdurate, however. Nothin: short 
of full compliance to their formulated demands would induce 
them to withdraw from the position which they had taken up. 
The directors argued and coaxed, and finally raved and 
threatened wholesale actions for breach of contract. 

“ Any club which takes such actions will simply be cutting 
{ta own throat,” said the chosen spokesman of the players. 
It will be blacklisted, and no Union man—and the Union 
{ncludes most of the best footballers going — atl be allowed 
to play for it in future. The dispute must settled without 
any recourse to law.” 

Bat, although the players seemed to hold things in the hollow 
of their hands, the Rovers directors refused to give in to them. 
Whey, too, were obstinate. 

So were all the other clubs similarly affected, ioslading the 
Wanderers. Most of them could just ma to scrape eleven 
non-union men together for the next day’s match, and 
although the quality of the football was bound to be vastly 
inferior to that usually associated with the big teams of the 
tand, it was a choice between that or none at all. 

The Wanderers decided to send a purely reserve side to the 

tal Palace; but the Rovers experienced more difficulty 
{n their selection, and at the best they could raise but ten 
men. Their three goalkecpers had alf gone on strike, and 
there was no other qualified man whom they could possibly 
call upon to fill that position. 

For half an hour they sat and discussed the problem, 
without gee any nearer to ita solution, but then the chair- 
man suddenly broke in: 

“Tye just got an idea that I can make John Gray see his 
way to play, after all. I will go and talk to him at once. 
With him in our side we ought to win the Cup.” 

The chairman’s optimism in that last respect was quite 
eae for Keg ie Tay the sae S Some Risk, Seen 

lke :per, n playing brilliantly mght through the 
Sec, wal in the five previous rounds of the Cup had not 
lost a eingle goal. 


Whather it was justified in any other respect was open to 


May you have the May ROYAL MAGAZINE? Of course you may. 


A Splendid Story of the Football 
Cup Final. 


By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


eld eat however, for it was John Gray who had 
guiding spirit in the strike throughout the 
country. He was © strikers’ - king " fact. g 
s 

John Gray had just finished his modest afternoon tes when 
Mr. Wake, Rovers’ chairman, called upon him. 

The famous meow fp was a i ly-made and " fit” 
looking man, whose fine eycs and igh forehead denoted the 
intelligent thinker, and whose slightly grizzled hair showed him 
to be well over thirty. 

With him in the cosy little sitting-room were his three 
children—two girls and a boy—whose ages apparently ranged 
from ten up to fifteen or a0. Obedient tos signal from their 
father, they ran out of the room when Mr. Wake came in. 

The two men greeted each other as equals. Force of 
circumstances had driven John Gray to playing football for a 
living, and, although he never traded obfectionably on the 
fact, he never allowed himself to forget that irth and 
breeding he was at least the equal of most of men who 
were his employers. 

Mr. Wake came to the object of his visit at once. “I want 

a to reconsider your decision and position, Gray,” he said. 
*T want you to play for us to-morrow.” 

The keeper looked up quickly. " You accede to our 
demands of this morning, then ?” he asked. 

“On the contrary, I have nothing fresh to add to what 
we told you and the rest of the men before lunch.” He looked 
hard at Gray, emiling slightly. 

‘ “In that case I do not quite see why you have come 
ere.” 
“No? Let me explain, then. Thank you—yea, I will have 


8 pipe.” 
The ‘two men filled and lighted their well-seasoned briars 


silence. 

“ Now, look here, Gray,” said Mr. Wake at length, “ you 
are not 60 young a8 you once were.” 

be -five,” remarked the goalkeeper age eA 

The other nodded. ‘Just 80. Now, in ordinary 
course of eventa, you cannot hope to play much longer; 
your form may go at any time.” 

** Yea, I’m afraid that’s so.” 

"Very well, that being so. you will not find ft the easiest 
thing in the world to get engagements after this season. 
Clubs will think twicc before signing you on.” 

John Gray realised only too well the truth of what Mr. 
Wake was saying. ‘Go on, please,” he said in hia quiet, 
well-modulated voice. 

“That will be a serious thing for you, for—you don’t mind 
if I speak plainly, do you *—just at present you are, 1 know, 
entirely dependent upon the game for a living, not only for 
yourself, but also for your children .” 

He paused in order to Iet his words soak in, and looked 
keenly at the goalkccper’s face. It was set hard, the strong 
mouth tightly shut. Then he went on: 

“Now, if you persist in this attitude of yours, and refuse 
to turn out for us to-morrow, think what the consequences are 
likely to be. We shall certainly not re-sign you, whatever the 
result of this strike may be, and that means that in less than 
three weeks you will not only be without an ment, or 
the prospect of a reasonably certain one, but aleo without that 
summer oe which enables you footballers to face the three 
months’ holiday with cquanimity.” 

John Gray had thought of all this before, but somehow it 
had not come home to him with such direct personal force. 
For himself he did not care greatly—he could always muddle 
along somehow—but the kiddics—what would become of 
them if he were suddenly stranded ? 

Still he remained obdurate. ‘' You seem to forget that I 
am the virtual leader—the ‘king’ of this movement?” he 
eaid doggedly. “I cannot suddenly turn on my fellow- 
players. I cannot become a blackleg. I should be execrated 
as a traitor ; I could never hold up my head again.” 

Mr. Wake was quick to note the slight hesitation in manner 
andtone. He knew that tho other man’s mind was vacillating 
in spite of his words. 

“Your children or your comradea—which aro the more 
important to you?” he asked. ‘‘ Think, man, if your wife 
were still alive, what she would counsel you to do ?” 

“ Yes, I know, I know—but, no, I can’t.” Jobn Gray’s 
voice was firm, but the nervous movement of his hands 
betrayed his emotion. 

But the Rovers’ chairman bad still another card up his 
sleeve. ‘ Your benefit,” he remarked, “ that is due next 
season. You will, if we re-sign you, be in your sixth year 
with us.” 

“Benefit!” exclaimed the goalkeeper 
" Benefit! Why, that is one of our sorest 

is the present benefit system to any player? He has 
to give six seasons to a club before he is entitled toa benefit, and 
then what does he get? Some paltry little match that pro- 
bably won’t bring him in a hundred pounds, or, if he is lucky, 
a share of ‘ gate * up to about £300. 

“ Why,” he continued heatedly, ‘ we help to earn tens of 
thousands of pounds for our clubs during our careers, and 
yet, when we're nearing the end of our usefulness, we're cast 
aside without any help worthy the name. 

“Several firet-class cricketers have made over three 
thousand pounds out of their benefits, but nine hundred is the 
largest sum any footballer has ever reached. No, usefal 
though even one hundred pounds would be to me, I’m afraid 
you can’t tempt me with the word ‘ benefit.’ " 

“But suppose if, in return for your helping us, and thus 
showing your loyalty to us to-morrow, we guarantee you the 
entire proceeds of any Saturday League match you like to 


with scorn. 
points. What 


| 


Dit 
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TCE 
Seat 


name next ¢ 
season. What 
then ?” 

It was a 
tempting offer, for, with ordinary luck, it would mean 
not much less than £1,600—a very ueeful sum too man 
without any definite profession or trade, and three children 
to start in the world. 

John Gray was quite silent for some moments. 

“T think,” he said slowly, “ that——” 

“ That you would like to aleep on it,” interrupted Mr. Wake, 
getting up. ‘ Do, I'll come round and see you early. Good 


ight, Gray!” 
oe oe * ° * * 


“* Your children or your comrades !” 

Mr. Wake’s words gripped Jobn Gray ; 
mind ; they were ever-present with him. 

Long into the — he lay, sleepless and tossing about, 
unable to make up his mind one way or the other. 

He was haggard-eyed and anxious when Mr. Wake came in 
the morning. 

** Well,” exclaimed the Rovers’ chairman in a cheery voice. 
“ Well, what’s it to be, Gray?” 

“* God help me, I don’t know. 
said the latter. 

“ Your children or your comrades,” the chairman repeated. 
“You must choose between them.” 

There was silence for some moments. Then the visitor 
went on: “ That benefit which I spoke to you about—bear 
that in mind, too.” He certainl yed his rdle of the 
tempter admirably, and with fine skill. 

John Gray looked up. There was a look almost of shame 
in his face.“ If I could be certain of that money—if I knew 
that whatever happens to me the kiddies will be safely pro- 
vided for, I’d do it.” he said, with an effort. 

“Don’t let that worry you at all,” returned the other 
comfortingly, ‘* you choose your match, and I, as my donation 
to your fund, will pay the premium on an insurance policy up 
to £1,000 on the gate with Lloyd's. And 60, even ff you happen 
to die to-night "—he spoke lightly—“ the kiddies will be all 
right. Come, now, shall wo call it a bargain? Only eay the 
word, and I'll sit down and write you a contract-letter now.” 

John Gray got up and walked across the room in silenco, 
His back was towards Mr. Wake. 

“Write it,” he eaid in a hard voice. ‘ Write it. Oh, 
what a blackleg I am!” 

“That means the Cup for us,” eaid Mr. Wake five minutes 
later, as he handed over the letter which he had written. 

Only fifty instead of the hundred thousand expected 
epecta tors turned up at the Crystal Palace to witness the final 
tight for the English Cup that afternoon, but those who did 
go were rewarded by eeeing what was perhaps the greatest 
exhibition of goal-keeping given that season. 

With a a shaky pair of backs in front of him, and 
opposed to quite a smart, quick-shooting eet of forwards 
John Gray played marvellously. 

He seemed to anticipate the direction and get in the way of 
every shot sent at his goal, and rarely did a minute pass 
without seeing him bring off some wonderful save. 

Long before half-time the crowd had “risen” at him, 
and when the teams left the field at the interval, with the score 
0—0, he was given a tremendous round of cheering. 

This was repeated when he came out for the second half, 
and thenceforward the majority of the fifty thousand pcople 
spent most of their time in clappin; and shouting his name. 

But for him the Wanderers must have held an easy lead, for 
their reserves were obviously a more capable lot than those of 
the Rovers. 

The latter were only occasionally dangerous, but, as is 60 
often the case in games of this sort, one of their rare dashes 
ended in a goal. It was not a brilliant point, but it counted, 
and, try as they would, the Wanderers could not get the 
ball past John Gray. He was unbeatable, and when time 
was called his side had obtained the only goal scored. 

‘And then came the tcrrible—the awful sequel. 

Directly the game was over, the crowd jumped the barriers 
and made a rush for the great goalkeeper. They surrounded 
him—scores of them—and in their mad, delirious—almost— 
hero-worship, attempted to shoulder him. 

He was half “ up” when there was an ugly cry of, * down 
with the blackleg !” and an uglier rush from the flank. 

The mass of humanity swayed ominously under this fresh 
and undue pressure, and a few seconds later those who were 
holding John Gray up were knocked off their balance. 

Several of them, including the goalkeeper, fell to tho ground, 
and others, losing their heads, and thinking only of their 
own safety, struggled frantically to free themselves. 

Instead, some of them were knocked down, and others 
trampled heavily upon those who had fallen previously. 

Panic had seized them, and for the time being they were not 
responsible for their actions. Those in the middlo could not 
help themselves, in fact. 

wo minutes afterwards, when the police had restored order, 
John Gray was picked up. ; 

He was terribly injured, but still breathing and sensible. 

They took him to the dressing-room at once. but he waa 
t human aid. 

“A blackleg!” he murmured, almost inaudibly. “A 
blackleg—but the kiddies are all right }” 

He had sacrificed himself for them. 


they obsessed his 


I can’t make up my mind,” 


On sale everywhere, price 4d, 


YOU CAN BEGIN 
TO-DAY. 


aN 


WHAT HAS 
ALREADY 
APPEARED. 


Mr. SHaLpon, 
Vicar of Tetter- 
don, a little Essex 
village, lives with his daughter Nellie and a bedridden wife. 

The vicar wishes to telegraph to his son, Fred, who works 
{n London, to bring home some special medicine for his 
mother. 

He is unable to do 50, 
telegraph wires. 

Jack Bryant, Nellic’s lover, and the son of tho village 
doctor, xahntent to go into the village, and seo if he can 
telephone to London. 

e is unsuccessful, and on his way back he sees the invaders 
for the first time. 

He hastens back to the vicarage, and tells his terrible news. 

The vicar hardly likes to believe it, but he advises his 
daughter to keep the news from her mother, fearful lest the 
shock may kill her. 

The front-door bell rings and Nellie opens it. She starts 
back in alarm as her eyes alight on a group of strange figures. 

They are the invaders. 

The officer in command billets a sergeant, six soldicrs, and 
himeelf upon them. The vicar's plea of a sick wife is of no 
avail. 

Jack Bryant runs home to see how his people are managing. 


as something is wrong with the 


On his way back he is stopped by a civilian, named Rassitten. 
Rassitten is a epy in league with the invaders, who has lived 
in the village for somo time. He is emitten with Nellie’s 


charms; he asks how she is, and signifies his intention of 
ane on her. 
Jack gives Rassitten’s message to Nellie, and she flushes 


ad following day a neighbour, Farmer Tombs, calls on 
them. He announces his intention of banding together a 
few voluntecrs and harassing the foreigners. 

After he is gone the front-door bell again rings, and Nellie 
opens it, hoping against hope that it is Fred. But instead she 
beholds the figure of Rassitten. He has been drinking and 
insults Nellie, trying to take her in his arms. 

She cries for help, and Jack, rushing in, knocks Rassitten 


down. 

A bugle blares forth at this minute, and Rassitten, rising, 
hurries from the house, vowing to be revenged. 

Jack makes his way to the attic to see the A and B com- 
panies of the 97th Territorial Battalion of the Essex Regiment 
coming up. 

They are under the command of Major Warrington Jones, 
and adjutant, Captain Hatchard, and have come from 
Hordon, fifteen miles to the north of Tetterdon. 

After first forcing the invaders to retreat, they are enfiladed 
and tra , 

Major Jones gives the order to rush Dr. Bryant’s house. 

This is carried out successfully, but after keeping the enemy 
In check for some hours they retire. 

In the retreat Major Jones is shot through the heart. 

Jack and Nellio watch the fight from the vi 8. 
After seeing his home rushed, Jack perceives a wounded 
Territorial. He goes down and aa him into the house, 
despite the warnings of the sergeant billeted upon them. 

After the fight is completely over Jack goes home. He 
attends to the wounded, and, having finished, leaves the house 
to see how his wounded Territorial is progressing. 

As he takes a side turning, Captain Rassitten springs out 
‘rom a hedge. 

Much to Jack’s astonishment Rassitten makes his peace 
with him, and begs him to let bygones be bygones, and to 
obtain Nellie’s forgiveness. 

Meanwhile in London, on the day this story opens, Fred 
Shaldon, after his day’s work, makes his homeward journey 
via Liverpool Street. 

To his dismay the station is in a terriblo state of disorder. 
The wildest etorics are afloat, and no main line trains have 
errived for some hours. 

Thoroughly alarmed Fred goes to the office of the Traffio 
Superintendent and asks to see Mr. Findlater. Mr. Findlater 
has a prominent position in the traffic office, and plays in the 
samo football team in Tetterdon as Fred. 

He tells Fred that they don’t know what is wrong, but they 
fear it must be an invasion. He is called away to travel 
down, on a light engine, as far as Brentwood to make sure if 
invaders are really dislocating the traffic. 

Besides Findlater, the engine carries a military officer and 
two or three workmen. 

On reaching Harpleizh, some miles from Brentwood, their 
worst fears are realised, and they hurry back to London, 
blowing up bridges and various parts of the railway lines on 
their way. 

Frod Shatdon learns the news from tho il boys and 

ides to reach his home somchow—even if he has to walk. 

_At Tetterd > Farmer Tombs, having gathered together 
hia little army of volunteers, makes arrangements for his 
first guerilla attack. 

Nellie Shaldon, while picking flowers in the garden, is 
startled by the approach of Rassitten. 

He obtains her forgivencss for having insulted her and 
tecures her request for his protection of her family, chiefly 
thrag3h preying on her fears concerning her mother. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN (continued). 
Mrs. Shaldon Learns the Truth. 


Tus afternoon, in Tetterdon, passed quietly, save for the 
faint rumblo of artillery far to the west; it lasted for about 
half an hour, and then ceased abruptly, but no tidings of 
its meaning were allowed to leak out among the villagers. 
Jack i o. returning from another visit to his father’s 
wrecked home and the patients who remained there, notice: 
that a mast and equipment for wireless telegraphy had 
been erected on the top of the church tower. 

“ Another shock for poor Mr. Shaldon,”’ he reflected, anc. 
went on his way—to receive a shock himself when Nellie. 
almost in tears, told him of her interview with Rassitten. 

“Confound the man!” he cried angrily. “I hope you 
showed him pet plainly that we wanted nothing to do 
with him, Nellie?” 

“I—I tried to, dear,” she told him. “ But we mustn’t 
offend him altogether, you know ; I don’t doubt he would do 
as he said, if we don’t humour him to a certain extent.” 

“He's quite cur enough to do anything!” growled Jack. 
** Oh, how awful all this is—to have to be polite to a creature 
like that simply because one may get shot if one isn’t! A 
week ago, after what happened, he wouldn’t have dared to 
show his face here again ; now he’s more or less master of the 
situation, apparently. The brute! He means to force you 
to be polite to him under the threat of ill-treating your 
mother!” 

“1_1'm afraid that’s it, Jack,” sobbed the girl; ‘ and— 
and I don’t see what wo can do to prevent him!” 

Bryant was in much the same quandary, but, man-like, he 
refrained from saying so. Instcad, he expressed the charit- 
able hopo that Rassitten would venture into some skirmish 
and obligingly get himsclf “ polished off.” 

Tea-time came round in due course, with milk and an 

—laid by one of the vicar’s own fowls in their secret hiding- 
place—for Mrs. Shaldon’s repast. Nellie almost hugged 
Dexter, the Boy Scout, when 
he came stealing in with his 
precious store. 

“‘That’s all right, miss,” said 
the scout, blushing. ‘‘ Wo’ve 
had a job with the old cock, 
though ; he nearly gave us all 
away by crowing when some 
soldiers were passing. We had 
to send a chap out to crow 
among tho bushes to put ’om off 
the scent. Good-bye; can’t 
stop!” 

e vicar, on being told by 
Jack of the wireless mast upon 
the tower of his beloved church, 
was greatly moved, and at 
once set off to see if the invaders 
had been guilty of any other 
acts of desecration. He came back somewhat comforted. 
They had not interfered with the intorior of the building at 
all, he said, but they had covered the board bearing the 
parish noticcs with sundry curtly-worded manifestocs of their 
own relating to the conduct of non-combatants, the proclama- 
tion of military law, and so on. 

Not till Jack got to his bedroom did he bethink himself 
again of tho labourer’s cryptic reference to somcthing that 
was going to happen that night, and that would be well 
worth seeing. 

“ He told me to sete my eyes peeled,” reflected the young 
man. ‘“ That means, I suppose, that the thing, whatever it 
is, is going to happen near here ? I wonder if old Tombs has 
been as good as his word and organised a corps of irregulars ? ”” 

Moving to the window, he drew aside the blind and, placing 
his hands on either side of his head to shut off tho candle- 
light behind, peered out across the fields. It was very dark, 
but the moon, rising behind the wooded hills, bade fair to 
presently illumine the scene brilliantly. 

Lawns he left the window and retired to rest, thorough] 
worn out by his arduous day’s work among tho wounded, 
He had been aslcep for an hour or so when the tap-tapping 
of rifle-firo disturbed him, and he sat up to listen. Louder 
and louder it sounded, coming now in bursts, now in isolated 
reports, and presently, down in the village, ho heard the 
bugles sounding. 

With one bound he was out of bed, wildly excited, aud 
began to drag on his clothes. 

It’s either Tombs’ men or our Regulars!” ho cried, and 
rushed to the window. The moon now rode high in a sky 
of cloudless sapphire, rendering the whole landscape almost 
as bright as day. From his post of observation Jack could 
sce for several miles over the fields, and he presently detected 
several small bodies of the invaders working across country. 
Occasionally little jets of fire would leap from their rifles, 
answered by others from the hedges and woodland, and 
before long a brisk fusillade appeared to be going on all along 
the line, though exactly who the attackers were or what was 
their line of advance Jack was unable to discover. 

For perhaps half an hour he watched spellbound, conscious 
that a severe skirmish was taking place, yet at a loss to know 
which side was gy the mastery. 

Then, of a sudden, he saw a line of figures doubling across 
the ploughed land straight towards the house, some firing as 
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they came. In front ut wum otuer ngures—iew mum number— 
se up, fired, then turned and fled, sticking doggedly to the 
sedges until dislodged, and taking a heavy toll of the ad- 
vancing ranks. They seemed to be working towards the right, 
hut when they were quite near the house a heavy flanking 
tire drove them off in the other direction. 

Soon, with the tide of battle rolling steadily onwards, 
they were close in to the Vicarage; Jack could distinguish 
that the smaller force were men in plain clothes, could almost 
identify them. 

“Good heavens! they’re Tombs’ men,” he cried. “ If 
they’re not careful they'll be driven in here. Surely Tombs 
wouldn’t let that happen? He'd know that Mrs. Shal- 
don——” 

“ Nellie, Nellie!” 

The cry rang through the whole house, sounding loud even 
above the spiteful crackle of the rifles. 

Nellie Shaldon, awakened long since by the sinister racket, 
heard that piercng summons, and, flinging her dressing-gown 
about her, rushed to her mother’s room, dreading what 
awaited her there. 

Opening the door, she was horrified to see the invalid, 
supporting herself by the aid of a chair, standing beside the 
window, from which the curtain had been pulled aside. The 
vicar, hie face drawn with anguish, stood beside her, ap- 
parently trying to induce her to return to her bed. 

“Oh, mother, you startled me!” the girl burst out. 
‘“* What is it?” 

“J—I am frightened, child!” said Mrs. Shaldon tremu- 


lously. ‘Ido not like this firing, and—and your father seems 
so strange. I’m sure those soldiers are using bullets; I'm 
positive I heard them strike against the wall.’ 


“Do get back into bed now, dearest!" urged the vicar 
pleadingly. ‘‘ It will stop presently ; I—I’ll go out and ask 
them to move further away. You mustn’t—no, no; don’t 
look out ’—the vicious flashes of fire and tho scuttling figures 
were terribly close now—“' it will only upset you. Let me 
draw the blinds back and go out to then There’s nothing 
to be frightened about, really ; it’s——” 

Crash ! 

With a horrible shivering, jingling sound, impossible to 
describe, the upper window-pane drove inwards. Something 
whizzed across the room and flung the plate-glass mirror of 
the wardrobe in fragments on the floor. 


Nellie gave a little scream ; the vicar’s figure stiffened with 
horror. Mrs. Shaldon, however, after her first feeling of 
fright had , seemed positively pleased. 


There, I eatd they were using bullets!” she cried. ‘ You 
must stop it, James, and make them pay for the damage. 
pA eo horribly careless. Why, what is the meaning of 

is 

She had turned to the window again, and Nellic, watching 
her, saw her thin face flush, her eycs start in their sockets. 

“See,” she continued, her voice hoarse with excitement. 
“It's—why, yes; they're not soldiers at all! They're 
Tetterdon men; I can recognise them. And what—— Oh, 
goodness, who are those strange men shooting ?” 

A man dropped not twenty yards from the house, writhed 
for an instant, and lay still. With a sudden gesture Mrs. 
Shaldon swung herself free from her husband and Nellie, 
looking almost unearthly in her white night-attire, with the 
moonlight playing upon her pale face and dark bair. 

“You—you have been decciving me!” she cried accus- 
ingly—and there was tho. sound of ao heartbreak in her 
voice. 

“This is not—not sham fighting ; it is war! I understand 
everything now. It is war; some enemy has landed, and 
is shooting and murdering right and left. And Fred—my 
Fred has been killed, and you haven’t dared to tellme! You 
thought—— Oh, it is too crucl!” 

She stopped, threw up her hands, and staggered back into 
the vicar’s outstretched arms. 

“ Quick, child, the brandy!” he breathed, and lowered his 
burden gently to the floor, fumbling with trembling fingers 
for the pulse. 


The girl was back in a 
moment, choking down her 
sobs. She f her father 


kneeling beside the invalid, his 
head buried in his hands, tears | 
dropping through his fingers 4 
upon the spotless nightgown. [c= 
When he looked up, his faco 
was almost unrecognisable. 

“Tt—it is all over, child!’ 
he whispered buskily. “ Your 
—your r mother is dead ! 
Thy will be done, oh Lord! 
Nellie—she—she——” 

He drew a long, shuddering 
breath, and dropped in a faint beside his wife's body. 

Jack, hastening to the sceno, found them thus, with Nellie, 
her face eet in an expression of Sphinx-like horror, bending 
over her father, while, outside, the rifles still crackled in- 
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cessantly, the reflection of the flashes playing over the cciling 
like summer lightning. ; 
He caught a momentary glimpse of the scene outside, 
which showed him Farmer Tombs, rifle in hand, literally 
driving his men hefore him away to the left ; then he sprang 
forward to lend his aid with the living and the dead. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN. 
After the Tragedy. 


Ir was upon a sorrowful household indeed that the wintry 
eun rose next morning. The vicar crept about like a man in 
a dream—ntterly crushed, utterly spirit-broken. In sickness 
and in heaith, his wife had been his constant companion 
and adviser for so many years that—now the shock of the 

~ enemy’s coming had finally 
sna the frail thread of 
her life—he felt as though a 
es of his own personality 
slipped away from him. 
Time and again he would 
creep upstairs to that chamber 
of death, and, burying his 
face in his hands, sob out his 
grief beside the corpse. 
“ And—and she died— 


thinki we had — had 
‘deceived her,” he groaned, 
“in an agony of self-reproach. 


Oh, my darling, it—it was 

not so. Whatever—whatever 
we kept from you, we thought we were acting for the 
best. Tred, my poordad, what a home-coming you will have 
—if you ever do come home!” 

Nellie Shaldon, after the first paroxysms of tears were over, 
bore her grief more silently, though Jack could sce how 
acutely she was suffering. 

He himself was not given much opportunity for sympa- 
thising, for soon aftcr dawn he was summoned to onc of the 
invaders’ cmergency hospitals, where he found a number of 
woundcd awaiting his attention—victims of the previous 
night’s attack. Tombs’ men, he learnt to his relief, had got 
away with their wounded, leaving only two dead men in the 
enemy's hands. The invadcrs had suffered heavily, and were 
greatly incensed. 

He was supervising the preparation of some bandages when 
the commandant bustled in, nodding curtly to Bryant. His 
eyes were heavy from lack of sleep. 

**So the clergyman’s wife is dead, ch?” he asked. ‘* What 
did she die of 2?” 

Jack flushed angrily. 

“Need you ask, sir?” he answered. “ We told you, long 
ago, that the least shock would be fatal to her, and when she 
heard the firing, and saw your men charging towards the honsc, 
it was too much for her. One bullet crashed through the 
window and smashed a mirror. It is——” 

“Some fool aimed too high, I suppose,” muttered the 
officer. Then, raising his voice, he added, “ I am sorry for the 
clergyman ; he seems a harmless sort of man. You must net 
blame us for last night's affair, but these vermin of civilians 
who have banded themselves together toannoy us. Thunder! 
but they shall pay dearly for their temerity! They will be 
given no quarter, and any of the rascals we catch will be shot 
or hanged at once, as a lesson to the rest of your pcople. 
The interference of civilians is a thing that we mcan to stop 
at all costs. By the way, you must have seen some of them 
last night ; they ran across your lawn. Could you identify 
them in?” 

Jack looked the commandant squarely in the eyes. 

“T could not,” he said, ‘‘ and if I could, I wouldn't. I'm 
helping you with your wounded ; let that be enough for you.” 

“Humph !” ejaculated the other, and on. Struck 
by a sudden thought, he stopped and tossed a caution over 
his shoulder. 

“No attending any of their wounded, remember !”’ he 
snapped. “ They are entitled to no consideration whatever.” 

Bryant inclined his head in silence and went on with his 
work, 

* * * * * * * 

Comedy often treads hard upon the heels of tragedy. Up 
at the vicarage, the stolid sergeant, mindful of breakfast, 
sent a private to kill the remaining three fowls of the vicar’s 

recious strain. Back came the soldier to report that the 
‘owl-house was empty ; there was no sign of the birds. The 
sergeant, his face darkening, went in search of the gardener. 
Phillips was scrubbing out some 
pots on the shelf outside his 
potting-shed, and as the foreigner 
made towards him he swung 
round angrily. 

“Get off o’ them beds, can’t 
yer? * he shouted. ‘“ Don’t they 
‘ave no gardens in your bloomin’ 
country, that you don't know 
better’n to tramp across beds ? ”’ 

“Thunder = and Eee, 
desolate your beds!” retort ; 
the incensed scrgeant, and stamped ye ioe 4 upon a clump 
of snowdreps. ‘‘ What have you done with those fowls, 
pig? Produce them, or it will be the worse for you ?” 
Phillips looked up in genuine woepeiee i it had temporarily 
slipped his memory that he had told Tony Dexter, ihe Boy 
Scout, of the fate that threatened his master’s is 

‘* Fewls ?”’ he repeated. 
er oes about ig ; sc 

“You lie, pig, you lie!” snarle e sergeant, angrily. 
« There were dime fowls remaining yesterday ; there are edt 
in the place now. You have stolen them, or secreted them. 
Hurry new, and tell me where to find them, or the comman- 
dant may have the truth whipped out of you.” 


ious birds. 
* Ain’t you had ‘em? I don’t 


Phillips leeked the soldier slowly up and down. 
st might think,” he observed, “ that I was your 
little boy. Leek ‘ere, mister; I'll say nothin’ about your 


manners just new, though I ’ave my own opinion, but I'll 
tell you this, I know nothin’ whatever about the fowls. 
They was there yesterday, but they weren’t there this mornin’ 
when I looked in; an’ that’s all I know about them. An’ 
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whether = whip me, or shoot me, or do any other of your 
*eathenish tricks, I can’t say no more.” 

Thé sergeant was really angry now ; he looked half-inclined 

2 seizé the old man by the collar and shake the truth out of 
im. 

“So that is your answer, eh?” he growled.“ We will see 
about that, pas If you have the fowls not taken away, 
who has ? swer me that.” 

** For all I know, some o’ yer own chaps may have done 
it,” retorted the gardener. ‘ They look quite capable of it, 
to my eye.” 

The shaft went home, for the sergeant was well aware that 
some of the messes had done a little private foraging to 
supplement their slender rations. : 

“This will be looked into,” he said frowning. “ If you have 
lied, you will soon be for yourself sorry, old man.” 

With that he walked away, leaving Phillips staring after 
him thoughtfully. 

When he had disappeared, the gardener suddenly clapped 
his hand upon his thigh with a chuckle. 

“Tknow!” he cried. “I’ve gotit. It must ha’ been that 
young imp, Tony Dexter! ‘Why don’t you ‘ide the fowls 
away ?’ses’e. ‘I’m afraid to,’ sea I. ‘Rot,’ ses ’e, cheeky- 
like. An’ then the young beggar must ha’ sneaked in and 
took ’em orf! Ten to one he's ot ‘em somewhere now, 
lookin’ after ’cm like babbies. I—I'll give the young ar 
some rhubarb for that; ’tis the best joke I’ve heard this 
year!” 

And the worthy gardener shook with silent merriment. 


After the meagre breakfast, which he sent away almost 


untasted, the vicar turned wistfully to his daughter. 

““We—we must see about getting the bell tolled, dear,” 
he said tremulously. ‘‘ Where is Phillips? I will send him 
down to arrange matters with Piper.” 

Nellie’s eyes filled anew with tears, but she answered 
steadily, and soon Phillips was on his way down to the church. 
When he came back the church-kceper, Piper, looking very 
flurried, was with him. 

“The villains won’t let me go nigh the bells, sir,” he told 
the vicar indignantly. “I told ’em what it was for, but 
they wouldn’t listen to me. Things are coming to a fine pass, 
if we mayn’t even toll the bell for our own vicar's wife, poor 
suffering angel that she was.” 

Mr. Shaldon turned his drawn face away to hide his distress. 

‘“ But—but surely they cannot have the heart to refuse 
a murmured. ‘Ob, there is the officer; I will ask 

im. 

The commandant was coming up the path, yawning sleepily, 
and obviously in a bad hnsnote The vicar hurried ou Ms 
meet him. . 

*¢ Oh, sir,” he began pleadingly. ‘‘ As—as you are doubtless 
aware, my—my poor wife away last night. It is— 
our custom to tull the church bell for—for the departed, 
but I am told that your men refuse the sexton admittance to 
the tower. May I beg that—as a special favour—you will 
permit the bell to be rung?” 

The officer yawned once more. 

“We want no bells rung,” he announced curtly. “J am 
sorry to disappoint you, but it is forbidden; the vibrations 
might interfere with the working of the wireless installation. 
No, no ’—as the vicar secmed about to protest, “ I cannot 
discuss the matter ; it cannot be helped.” 

He pushed on into the Louse, while Mr. Shaldon, his lips 
twitching, turned to the sexton. 

“‘ Nothing can be done, I fear,” he said with a sigh. ‘It 
is very hard, very hard.” 

“Hard isn't the word for it, sir; it’s brutal,” declared 
the sexton feelingly. ‘‘ And—and when will you be having 
the funcral, sir ?”’ he added gently. 

“* Oh, don't Ict us talk about that yet, Piper,” cried the vicar 
hurriedly. ‘ I—I am hoping that my son will be able—will 
be able to get home and look his last upon his mother’s face.” 

Now, as never before, the vicar of Tetterdon was realising 
what war meant; the whole fabric of his life—hitherto so 

eaceful, placid, and happy—seemed to be crumbling about 
ears. 


CHAPTER TWENTY. 
Captain Rassitten’s Tour of Inspection. 


Cartan RassitTeEN heard of the tragic death of Mrs. 
Shaldon with distinct annoyance. He felt no pity for the 
vicar and his daughter in the loss that they had sustained— 
pity was an emotion he had little use for—but he realised 
quite well that the poor lady’s death to a certain extent 
weakened his hold upon Nellie Shaldon. 

“Never mind, thougb,” he told himself. ‘I have still 
the lover as a hostage ; properly played, he will enable me to 
bring the girl to my feet easily enough.” 

A little later he was summoned to join the commandant 
in his office at the chapel. He found his superior officer 
pacing up and down, frowning heavily. 

“(Captain Rassitten,” said the commandant, halting 
abruptly. ‘Something has got to be done about those 
rascals who raided our lines last night. They caused quite 
a lot of casualties, confound them ; and these night attacks 
are always upsetting. You know the countryside ; you must 
hunt them out and exterminate them. What steps do you 
propose to take?” 

Rassitten smiled. 

‘* Well, sir,” he replied, “I know the countryside certainly, 
but I cannot claim to know its hiding-places like a native. 
There is one thing I can do, however, which should prove 
effective. I have the lists, more or less accurate, the 
inhabitants ; we can order them to remain in their houses, 
and then find out who is missing. That should help us; 
and if we then keep the relatives under lock and key, to 

vent them giving secret assistance, we shall deal a heavy 
low at the ours.” 


“Humph!” ejaculated the other. nt Mca try it; 


upon me how 

ese English are elu ” he said, ‘ but once they are 
roused they are devils in , never knowing when they are 
beaten.’ e success of a few bands of sport-loving fellows 
used to handling a gun, and knowing their own districts 
thoroughly, might set the whole country ablaze and cause 
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a fatal delay in our operations. Stamp anything of the 


kind out at all costs.” 

“I thoroughly agree,” returned Rassitten. "I think we 
have been far too lenient as it is. How are things going, 
sir?” 

The commandant frowned once more. 

“They do not tell me all I should like to know,” he 
confessed. ‘* You see, our position here is of no great 
strategic importance at present ; moreover, the wireless is 
working none too satisfactorily. There is bound to be an 
attack in force soon, but they expect it more to the south. 
Our spies report that a brigede or two of London troops are 
massing there. But see about smelling-out those gucrillas, 
Rassitten ; we must settle our own troubles first.” 

Forthwith, saluting peatty, Haseiiea oe and before 
long soldiers were going from house to house throughout 
the village bearing peremptory orders to the inhabitants, 
written in English, to remain within their dwellings until 
further notice. Then, with a squad of men at his heels, 
Rassitten began his tour of tion. 

At each house he went through the same performance, 
compelling all the men-folk to appear before him and checking 
them off on his list. It was not long before he began to get 
upon the track of the “rebels.” At one cottage the father 
of the family failed to = in an appearance ; he was “ out in 
the fields somewhere, looking for something to eat!” pro- 
tested hia terrified wife ; at a second house a strapping lad of 
nineteen was not to be found, his crippled father stoutly 
refusing to say anything about him. 

In each case, where an absentee could not be accounted 
for, the luckless relatives were arrested and marched off to 
ae quarters in a range of barns which Rassitten had 

urriedly made por 

It was not for nothing that he had spent many months {in 
and about the village, using his eyes and ears continually, 
and he had a pretty shrewd idea where to look for the ring- 
leaders of the movement. When he arrived at Tombs’ 
well-kept, prosperous-looking farmhouse, therefore, and 
found not a single man about the gave 8 
rheumaticky old labourer, bent nearly double, he gave a short 
chuckle of satisfaction. 

“Pack the women-servanta and this old dotard off,” hs 
ordered; ‘‘and fire the house and bams; they are 
dangerous.” 

It was done, and ten minutes later the snug old homestead 
was aflame from cow-byre to roof-tree. Tombs, surveying 
the village from his hill-top, saw the conflagration immediately, 
and brought his ancient telescope to bear upon it. For a 
moment, as he watvhed the old place—home of his race for 
many a score of years—his heart sickened within him ; then, 
controlling his emotion, he swore a mighty oath. 

“That's another score agin you, you dirty ruffians!” he 
muttered. ‘I reckon I’ve about got even for the ‘orse ; but 
it'll take a sight of fights to pay. me for the dear old ’ome! 
You’ve guessed it was me last 
night, I suppose, an’ that’s your > 5 
way of punishin’ me. By gum | : 
but you shall suffer for it.’ 

Rassitten’s census was not to 
pass without an exciting in- 
cident. i sg ame when @ 
corpora) ocked, ere was 4 
considerable delay in admitting @5—-K ~~ 
them, and Rassitten was abou! 
to give the order to force it when the door was pulled 
back and the face of a woman ae Without a word 
Rassitten stepped in, glancing at his list. 

“There should be two men folk here,” he said. “A maa 
and a boy. Where are they ?” 

““My—my boy died last week, sir,” replied the womaa, 
tears springing to her eyes. “‘ We only buried him——”’ 

‘Never mind when ge buried him,” snapped the office: 
callously. ‘‘ Where’s the man?” 

‘A spasm of fear contracted the poor woman’s face. 

“‘ J] don’t know, sir,” she eaid. ‘‘ My husband went out 


;est——” 

a Search the place!’ ordered Rassitten, and the men 
dispersed, leaving him and the woman alone. She stood 
there motionless, her hands clasped. There was a strained 
look wpon her pale face, as though ahe were listening 
for something. 

For a moment no sound was heard save the clumping of 
the soldier’s feet. Then, suddenly, there came a series of 
dull thuds, and one of the men shouted some sharp order in 
his own tongue. 

‘Oh, my God!” murmured the woman, in an agony of 
distress, and sprang towards the officer with outstretched 
hands. 

“Get back!” he cried harshly, and hurried away up the 
stairs. 

“You inside there!’ shouted the corporal, who waa 

standing at the head of s ladder-like stairway leading ™» to 
the si. with a tiny door at the top. * Open this door, 
before we break it down. It’s all up with you.” 
‘* Smash it open ; the pig’s hi there!” said Rassitten. 
Crash ! a couple of rifle-butts fell upon the old door, but 
before the blows could be repeated there was the muffled 
report of a gun, and the corporal backwards, 
wounded in the arm. Downstairs the woman shricked 
piteously. 

“Get in and riddle the brute!” roared the officer, snd 
while two or three men fired point-blank through the door 
others crowding about the stairway, battered the lock to 

ieces. Then, with a they burst in, firing as they went. 

e loft was almost dark—it was only lit by o tiny equare 
of glass in the roof; but it was light enough for them to 
discern a figure sitting in a corner, slowly raising a gun. 
rifles spoke almost as ono, and the figure slipped to the floor, 
and lay still. 

Inspection revealed it to be the body of the missing man, 
a short, sturdily-built labourer of middle age. It was 
what had happened to him, and how he came to be hidd 
in the loft. On his was & blood-caked covering 
a bullet-wound. Evidently he had been hit in 
night’s engagement, had somehow reached his home, 
had been hidden away by his anxious wife. Hearing 
, and knowing full well the fate in store 
e had dragged himself to his gun, 


enemy approachin 


him if captared, 


Who'd be 
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and eo met his death as a brave man may. 
ticked him off on his list, wiped the white- 
wash from the wall off his 
aleeve, and clattered downstairs 
again. The widow, her face 
distorted with ief, was 
struggling in the grip of two 
soldiers. 

‘* Murderer!” she screamed, 
as the officer le 
“Murderer! May I live to 
see the day when you and your 
likes get their deserts ! t 
harm had my man ever done 

ou, an’ him dead. 

ay you never know peace 
or happiness, you coward, 
til]—_ 

“Shut her up; she’s mad!” 
growled Rassitten, flushing, 
and hastened outside. 

But he was not to finish his tour that day. Once out in the 
street again, he paused to listen ; away ahead he detected the 
rumble of distant artillery-fire, with the fainter, yet sharper 
tacketty-tack of musketry. 

““An attack in force somewhere along the line!” he 
muttered uneasily, and turned to his sergeant. “ We will 
continue this later,” he eaid. ‘“ March the men back to 
quarters. You will find the special proclamation relating 
to the penalties etaahing Xi the supply of food or assistance 
to guerillas upon your table ; I want those posted up at once.” 

e non-commissioned officer saluted and departed, whilo 
Rassitten hurried off to the chapel, which was now in 
telephonic communication with 
the wireless station on the 
church tower. 

“Sit down, captain,” said 
thecommandantocurtly. ‘‘ The 
British are attacking in force 
to the south. I’m expecting 
news through every minute.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. 
Major Casper’s Private Wire. 


infinite difficulty, 
Coolly Rassitten 


Some miles south of Tetter- 
don lics the village of Rowley, 
the largest house in which is 
the Manor, occupied at the time 
of our story by Major Casper, 
commanding the depdt at 
Warley. e Major was a 
widower, and a great sports- 
man, and he came _ home, 
whenever his milit duties 
would permit, to loin his 
daughter Kate, a winsomo 
tom girl of nineteen, in 
some form of outdoor exercise 
or other. Sometimes he would 
bring a good-looking young 
captain or eubaltern with 
him, whereupon, with remark- 
able alaority, the visitor would 
lose his heart to the young 
mistress of the Manor. But 
she, at present, was fancy- 
free, devoted only to her 
father and her joyous, care-free 
life, entering into all sorts of 
sports with an_ enthusiasm 
which even the exhortations of 
Miss Champion, her elderly 
companion, could not = 

The Major wasa very wealthy 
man, fond of gratifying his 
daughter's whims, and when 
Kate one day expressed her 
annoyance at not being able 
to communicate with him 
romptly whenever she wished, he sent for the workmen and 
fed a private telephone-line installed between the Manor 
and his quarters, much to the girl’s joy. Often, thereafter, 
she would ring her father up of an evening and discuss her 
doings with him; while he, on the other hand, found it 
distinctly soothing, after a gruelling day with his recruits, 
to have a little chat with the light-hearted Kate. 

The invaders made their presence felt in Rowley much as 
they had done at Tetterdon ; all communication mysteriously 
ceased, but the troops at first did not actually occupy the 
village. Escapees from over their lines eoon apprised the 
teal tasita of what had happened, and some few people fled 
hurriedly Londonwards. 

Kate, up at the Manor, rang her father up directly the first 
ill-tidings reached her. 

“ Tknow, little girl,” he 
told her sadly over the 
wire. “I was just going 
to give you the news 
mysclf and tell you not to 
be frightened. Terrible, 
{n't it? No; I can’t 
get one 3; we shall Ps 
might DT) ntly. 
Get alt the k in that 

ou can, and hide it. 

ou'll be all right; they 
won't interfere with non- 
combatants. What’s that ? 
No; you stop were you 
are, dearie; it’s much a4 
the best piace for you till the trouble’s over. How is it 
they Laven’t cut this wire? Haven’t spotted it, I suppose, 
owing to it going through the wcods, and not being 
tonnected with the trunk line.” 

Much more they told one another; 


iver 


” Anoth mees, and I fire!” 
ee like a clap of thunder, 
eyes, to see 


summoned the officer. He called a tuuucs yuvu-vye w ols 
daughter, adding a sentence which stuck in her memory. 

“Oh, by the way!” he said. ‘If you should see the 
enemy in force anywhere near Rowley—in force, you know 
what that means—try and let me know, provided the wire 
still stands. It’s very important. Good-bye, darling; God 
bicas you and take care of you.” 

Kate had duly carried out her father’s instructions so far ; 
she had quieted the incipient panic among the servants, put 
everybody on an allowance of food, and rung the Major up 
several] times, asking as to his welfare and telling him there 
were no 8i of the enemy, whose nearest force, so local 
ramonr said, was away to the north, just beyond Tetterdon. 

On the morning when we make her acquaintance, spite of 
the protests of Miss Champion, who was in a pitiable state of 
nervousness, she persisted in dragging the companion out to 
play a round on the tiny links which Major Casper had fitted 
up in his own extensive grounds. 

* But—but if the enemy come, how ridiculous we shall 
look!" persisted the older lady. ‘‘ Doesn’t it scem in- 
congruous to you, the idea of receiving the enemy of one’s 
country with a golf-club in one’s hand?” 

Kate laughed. 

* I'd much sooner meet them with a rifle in my hand,” she 
declared ; “ but seeing that we're women, and can’t—or 
mustn’t—I don’t see any harm in being found with a golf-olub. 
How do you think it would be proper to be found, Miss 
Champion ?” she added mischievously. ‘‘ Knitting a muffler, 
or playing the piano, or how? What's the etiquette of the 
business ?” 

“ You are quite incorrigible. Kate!” cried Miss Champion, 
galling ie spite of herself, and they went off—Kate to knock 
the balls about in quite her usual style, the companion to 


The 


make a particularly r exhibition of herself; she was no 
hand at golf, which she considered scarcely “ correct” for a 


lady. 

They had finished their game, and were returning towards 
the house, when, as they reached the summit of a rounded 
knoll, Kate paused to look around her. a 

“TI wonder how those poor people in Tetterdon are gettin; 
on?” she remarked pensively. ‘“‘ Do you know, I believe 
heard firing there last night ? I couldn’t be sure, but—— 
Why, I believe there are some of the enemy over yonder, 
coming this way!” 

“Gracious! Where ?”? demanded Miss Champion, clutch- 
ing at her arm. 

‘ Yonder,” replied Kate, and pointed northwards. ‘‘ See 
them? I wonder if they’re coming to occupy the village ? 
If they are I must let father know ; he said it was most impor- 
tant. Bother those bushes! I can’t see properly.” 

She dodged about for a minute or two, trying to get a 
better view ; then, losing her patience, she ran to the foot of a 
tree, sprang upwards, and in another instant was climbing 
nimbly aloft. 

“Oh, Kate!" cried Miss Champion, in horrified tones. 
‘“‘Whatever are you doing? Suppose anyone saw you!” 

“I don’t care if they do,” cried Kate breathlessly, from 
above. “It’s no good waiting till the enemy are here before 
finding out whether they’re coming. Stand away; I may 
tumble on top pipe and break your neck.” 

The scandalised companion hastened to obey the caution, 
watching anxiously while the tomboy swung herself into the 
topmost boughs, where, flushed and panting, she gazed 
eagerly across the country towards Tetterdon. 

Yes, the enemy were coming—and in force. From her lofty 
perch she could see several ents of infantry, a couple of 
ficld batteries, and, beyond, what looked like cavalry. ttle 
dots away on the flanks apparently represented their scouts, 


then somebody | And they were quite close to the village. 
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‘There is no doubt about their being in force,” she mur- 
mured sadly. ‘‘ Oh, I do hope the wire hasn’t been ové 1” 

Hastily she lowered herself, scrambling from branch to 
branch, till once more, trembling with excitement, she was on 


te, Bode i 
ess gracious! Look at your hair, child!" wailed 
Miss Champion. ‘* Let me tidy you——” ; 

“ Bother tidiness !’’ cried Kate, breathlessly. “I can’t 
stop for that now ; every minute’s 
precious. Come on as fast as 
you can, they'll soon be here.” 

With that, clutching hold of her 
skirt, she went darting away at 
her best speed towards the house, 
a companion to follow 
more slowly. 

The front door stood open, as 
usual, and a maid, busy with a 
duster, looked up startled as 
her young mistress came dashing 
in; but, without heeding her, 
Kate hastened into the little 
sanctum where the telephone 
was installed. With trembling prs 
fingers she the bell and 
listened, her rt thumping 
wildly, for the answer. 

Hurrah! It came at last—the voice of Hicks, her father’s 
soldier orderly. 

“* Will you tell the Major I want him at once, Please ?” she 
cried. ‘Oh, hurry, hurry ; it’s awfully urgent.” 

“ Right, miss ; one sec,” came the answer, and Kate 
waited, her dainty foot tap-tapping impatiently on the 

carpet. 


PHtallo, little girl’—it was 
her father’s voice this time. 
“What's the matter? Any- 
thing wrong?” 

‘““ Oh, father,” cried the girl. 
‘‘T—T’ve just seen the enomy, 
they’re approaching Rowley, 
and in force. I counted two 
regiments of infantry, two 
batteries of artillery” 
(‘‘ Artillery! The deuce!” 
interjected the Major) “and J 
think there were some cavalry. 
They will be here in about 
twenty minutos, I should say. 
Are you——” 

“ Another vord, mecs, and J 
fire!” 

The guttural, growling words 
broke upon Kate's ears like a 
clap of thunder, and she swung 
round, with starting eyes, to 
find herself confronting a fiorce- 
looking foreign officcr, holding 
a revolver levelled at her head. 

“Q-oh!” she said, in a 
hushed voice. ‘* Wherever did 
you come from? Put that 
pistol down, please; I—I’ve 
quite finished.” 

The officer, muttering some- 
thing under his breath, strode 
across the room, brushing her 
away from the telephone with 
his ae hand. i 

*“*To whom were you 8 e 
ing ?”’ he damaniat, - 

Before the girl could answer, 
the telephone-bell rang agiin, 
and the foreigner, with a smile, 
placed the receiver to his ear. 

“Are you there, dear?” 
came the Major’s voice. ‘‘ Did 
you happen to notice what 
their guns looked like, by any 
chance? Were they ontloaty 

field-guns 7” 

Kate oblivious of the soldier’s outstretched hand, sprang 
close up to the instrument. 

‘* Stop talking, father,”’ she cried loudly. 

“The guns are of the pattern latest, and will you the 
leasure soon have of batter you to pieces,” shouted the 
oreigner maliciously into the receiver. ‘‘ We are the enemy, 

Are you feel quite well, you British ?” 

And Major Casper, after one moment of horror and stupe- 
faction, eo far forgot himself as to make an unkind reply. 

“Go to the devil!” he said tersely. Then, from sheer 
force of habit, he hung up the receiver and rang off. 

The foreigner, still smiling, turned from instrument. 

“If my English was of the better I might from your father 
have obtained some information intercsting,” hoe said. ‘* Why 
was this wire not cut long ago?” 

‘* You'd better ask your own spies,” retorted Kate. 

‘| will,” said the officer calmly. ‘‘ In the meantime, there 
is no harm in things rectifying myself.” 

Then, while Kate watched, he proceeded to demolish the 
box and apparatus, afterwards taking a pair of wire-cutters 
from his pocket and severing the line where it ran along 
beneath the window. 

7 There,” he ejaculated, triumphantly, when he had 
finished. “I shall be again here presently, young lady. 
Give no information more about us to anyone ; it was risky.” 

Half an hour later, leaving a small detachment in possession 
of the village, the whole of the enemy’s force—it was mom 
than double the strength Kate had estimated, a portion havin 
marched in by another road—had passed through and aroun 
Rowley, and debouched upon the common beyond, where 
the infantry proceeded, with feverish energy, to throw up 
elaborate intrenchments. And there was need, for already, 
amidst the hedgerows, a few miles away, | force of men 
flat-topped caps and khaki uniforms—horse, foot, and gua 
was creeping forward. 


(Another long instalment next week,) 
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RULERS NOBODY 
WANTS. 


HIE sad plight of ex-President Castro} 
of Venezuela denied an asylum by} 
the civilised world he has so long} 
flouted, and condemned apparently || 
to fill henceforward the role of a} 
modern *‘ wandcring Jew,” had its} 
counterpart 150 years ago in that} 

of King Theodore of Corsica. 

Like Castro, Theodoro was a soldier of| 
fortuno and a usurper, his real name bei 
Neuhofl. Ho suficred from ‘‘ swelled head, 
too, to an, if possible, even greater extent than 
the famous South Amcrican dictator. He} 
addressed great European monarchs as “ dear 
cousins,” and made war upon France with a] 
24-gun frigate. ! 
France's Ungallant | 
Action, 


On his overthrow he took refuge in d, 
but was imprisoned for debt in the King’s 
Bench Prison, whence he was released only to 
die. He would have been buried in a pauper’s | 

ve, but for the charity of a London shop-} 
eeper, named John Wright, who declared | 
that ‘he for once would pay the funeral| 
expenses of a king.” His epitaph, by Horace} 
Walpole, can still be seen in the church of St.} 
Anne's, Soho. 

Ranavalona, the ex-Queen: of Madagascar, 
after being turned out of her kingdom by the} 
French, was refused by them an asylum in 
Paris, one of the few really ungallant actions 
they wero ever guilty of. For diplomatic 
reasons she was likewise forbidden to settle 
either in Germany or Austria, but was_per- 
mitted eventually to take up her residence 
at Algiors, where she occupies herself chiefly 
in works of charity. 

Not Wanted 
by Germany. 

A ruler who was driven from pillar to post 
during the greater portion of his earlier Fife. 
time, raised himself in middle life to heights 
of unoxampled splendour, and_ di in 
obscurity after all, was Napoleon IIL 
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Qe Crate 
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HERE must be some very grave 
reason for closing the Khyber Pass 
to caravans, for it is the chief 
trade route between India and 
Afghanistan, and its closure for any 
length of timo will paralyse trade 
between the two countries. 

The history of the Khyber Pass is practi- 
cally the story of Anglo-Afghan relations, and 
it has been the sccne of some of the most 
thrilling scenes in the history of the British 
Empire. 

We commenced our serious interference in 
Afghanistan about eighty years ago, when we 
took Shah Sujah under our wing. 

‘Almost immediately the Khyber tribes 
began to give trouble, they were dissatisfied 
with the amount of annual blackmail paid 
them for the right of way through the Pass. 
It appeared that when the Shah was a fugitive 
they had concealed and protected him, and 
in return he promised them a subsidy. Their 
demands not being satisfied, the tribes rose, 
Nand there was a good deal of fighting round 
‘Ali Musjid, a fort that was regarded as the key 
of the gloomy defile. From that time onward 


When the Germans took him prisoner at | it is a tale of British political missions, murder, 
an, they did not in the least iaew what || guerilla warfare, and punitive expeditions. 


to do with him. Not a country in Europe} 
would have him at any price, and to pack 
him off back to France would have been to 
have condemned him to certain death at the 
hands of the new Republican Government. 
Eventually England gave him shelter, as it 
+ Naa to give to his widow to this present 
ay. 


By the end of 1841 the British occupation of 
Afghanistan had resulted in the murder of 
Sir Alexander Burnes, Sir William 
Macnaghten, and & number of other British 
officials. It was decided that the country 
must be evacuated. 

The evacuation began on & 
morning in January, 1842. 


dreary winter 
The snow lay 
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Gentle Hints. 

Ingenious Ideas Often Successful. 
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MlOME wag 
SS) Rs"? In chalk on the pavement 
outside Mr. Asquith’s house, pre- 
sumably as a gentle hint that he, 
the writer, is in favour of eight 
Dreadnoughite and a big Navy. 

One wonders if this is the same 
man who, wken worried by loafers who con- 
gregated beside his house, wrote on the wall 
in largo letters, “ Tired, lime, and lazy.” 

It is a mistake to be rude when you can 
just as casily attain your object by the use 
of alittle ingenuity. ‘The average tradesman, 
when he finds a customer who won’t pay, 
writes him dunning letters of increasing 
urgency. 

Red Light as a 
Danger Signal. 

'Thore is a London tailor who has a far more 
simple and easy method of suggesting to such 
a customer that it is desirable he should settle 
up. Tho third application is stamped with a 
rubber stamp showing these words set to the 
air of “Gin a body meet a body.” : 

“Tha boty trust a body 
And fail to get prompt pay, 
May a body ask a body, 
Please remit to-day?” 

He says that, as a matter of fact, most of 
them do remit, and promptly. 

Another business man—!:e is manager of 
a City firm of wholesalo chemists—used to be 
bothered to death by clerks and other em- 
ployees coming to consult him at all times 
in season and out of scason. 

“ Thate being interrupted when I am busy,” 
he said. ‘t But I asso hate having to tell a 
man that I can’t attend to him. So I have 
had an electric light fixed high over my desk, 
with a red globe. When I am too busy to be 


has been inscribing big|tbe time appointed by our legislators. At 
last he installed an orchestrion, which plays 
lively airs up to ten minutes of closing-time, 
but then suddenly switches off into the gloomy 
strains of Chopin’s Funeral March. 

The hint is never known to fail. 

The galleryite is often an adept at making 
use of the gentle hint. Most theatre-goers 
have heard of the polite remark made to Sir 
Henry Irving one night from the Lyceum 
Gallery when the clock was pointing to a 
quarter to twelve. ‘* [lope we're not keeping 
you up, sir?’? The hint was effectual. 


cut Ly twenty minutes. 


melodrama—a_ rough country man—was 


minutes; and, looking up into her face, he 
said, ‘ Give usa buss, lass. Just one—for the 
last!” 

Before she could comply with this request 
came an anxious inquiry from tho gallery, 
“What about my last ’bus, governor 2?” 


King Christian 
and the Tramp. 


Tho late King Christian of Denmark was a 


in the streets of his capital anyone could 
come up and speak to him. One day a ragged 
fellow approached and touched his greasy 
cap. 
-" What can I do for you?” asked the 
ing. 
“Tf T dared,” said the man, 
your Majesty for one of your portraits.” 
“But I 


& Afghanistan 
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Next night the too lengthy play had been |, who organised this sudden strike, has cemented 


A similarly witty hint was given at a flwa: 
suburban theatre, when a character of the oer caate ae 


dying slowly—too slowly—as the result of aj}. ” . 
bullet from the villain’s pistol. His sweet- ee ee ie tid ct Eran 
heart was bending over him soothing his last}ji it the horrors ‘of a national strike, and he 


most democratic monarch, and when walking} 


“T should ask || ten to eighteen shillings a day. 


o not carry my portraits about | 
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HOUSES HELD 
AS FORTS. 


HE feat of the Cornishman, Cecil 
Dench, of St. Blazey, in holding his 
cottage for nearly four days and 
nights against a foros of constables, 
by no means establishes a record 
in single-house sieges, for in the 
early days of the “Votes for 

Women” movement, that ardent suffragist, 

Mrs. Dora Montefiore, shut herself up in hor 

Hammersmith house and defied the bailifis— 

who were seeking to arrest her for unpaid in- 

come-tax—during the better part of a fortnight. 


A Siege of 
Five Weeks. 


A Little History of the Khyber Pass. 


The oath was fulfilled with relentless 

Of nearly four thousand soldicrs and twelve 
thousand camp followers, only Dr. Brydone 
and four or five natives escaped massacre. 

The details of the retreat are horrifying. 
Baggnge abandoned to the pursuing Afghans; 
soldiers slaughtered and plundered as thoy fell 
from the ranks; babies deserted in the snow 
by their mothers, themselves dying. 

Relief expeditions were sent - India 

That led by Wild, owing 


story of the massacre of all his ig a 
elity. 


| 


the admiration of Europe. 

Troops mo against him. Gendarmes 
fusilladed hisimpromptucitadeL Yet he and 
his frienda refused to capitulate until one 
member of the garrison actually died from 
starvation. Then they surrendered, a band 
of gaunt, dishevelled spectres, after a sieze 
lasting from August 12th to September 20th. 

Several similar instances, too, took place 
in Ireland during the palmy days of the Land 


across the Khyber. 
to the desertion of some of his native troops, 
failed to cross the pass, and it was not until 
April that Sir George Pollock forced his way 
across at the head of a British force, defeated 
the Afghans, and rescued Lady Sale and others 
who had been kept prisoners in Kabul. 

After inflicting punishment on the Afghans, 
General Pollock again left Afghanistan to its 
fate. During tho years that followed, Russian 


agents began to have too much influence League. At Bodyke, for example, five 
in the country, and it was decided to sond|| Peasants kept half » regiment of British red- 


coats at bay for eleven days. 
At Bay in 
a Chimney. 
A Gweedore family sustained a sicgo of 


another British mission to the Ameer. 

Sir Neville Chamberlain started from 
Peshawur, but half-way across the pass, 
at the fort of Ali Musjid, ho was stopped, 


and compelled to retire. A few months later|/nineteen days, during which riod tho 
he attacked and occupied the fort. Then he})‘ garrison "was twice su ly relievod 
marched into Afghanistan. and re-victualled by armed ts. Dr. 


A treaty was made with the Afghans in 
May, 1879, and in June Chamberlain and his 
army retired. Next month Sir Louis Cavag- 
nari and a British escort were tononrably 
received at Kabul, but by the middle of August 
the mission had been massacred. 

Punishment was again inflicted, and the 
British took possession of the Pass. But 
to this day those who use the pass in travelling 
between India and Afghanistan are at the 
mercy of innumerable warlike hill tribes. 

The Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, rode 
through the Pass in 1889; and in the following 
year it was visited by Prince Albert Victor 
of Wales (the late Duke of Clarence), The 
last Royal visitors to the Pass were the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught. 


Tanner, M.P., following their example, shut 
himself up in his castellated country seat, 
and refused to surrender to the officers of 
the Crown, who held a warrant for his arrest. 

In Newry, not long since, a steeplejack 
named Gill sustained a siege in a chimney. 
Ile had to surrender at last, but the fine the 
magistrates inflicted upon him was paid many 
times over by the salaries he received at the 
local music-halls, where the audiences hailed 
him as a celebrity. 

London flats, especially if they are high 
enough up, lend thomselves readily to passive 
defence of this character. One such, in 
Bloomsbury, was held for three months by 4 
widow and her daughter against the landlord, 
and his agents, the bailiffs. 
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Kings in Corduroys. 


Ail About Workmen Who Have Led Strikes. 
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T was on Friday, March 8th, 1907,/|the big convict prison at Sing Sing. There, 
that France had her first experience | five years ago, he died. 

of the power of ‘“ King” Pataud.| About the worst thi 

On that night all Paris was suddenly | a nation is a general 

plunged into darkness by a sudden 

and utterly unexpected strike of 
tho electric-light workers. 

The Post-office work was so hindered that 
next day the mails were lato all over the 
country, and many newspapers failed alto- 
\gether to appear. The loss was enormous. 
| It was put at two-and-a-half millions of francs. 

In tho past two years Pataud, the man 


that can happen to 
ilway strike—a disaster 
which we in this country narrowly escaped 
in September two years ago. The worst 
railway strike of recent years was that which, 
in May, 1903, paralysed Victoria, Australia. 

Tho leader was a man named Watson, and 
by his orders ev engine-driver, guard, 
conductor, and ciznalman went off duty. 

Business in Melbourne was paralysed, and 
within forty-eight hours many shops were 
shut, and food had doubled in price. 

But Watson had an opponent as clever 83 
himself in the shape of the Minister of Railway, 
the Hon. Tommy Bent. Mr. Bent at onco 
sent for the students and professors of the 
Engineering College at Carlton, and sct them 
all to driving engines. 

The strikers retaliated by piling great gum 
tree logs across the rails and placing bombs 
in the engines. But Bent was a match for 
them. He raised in a few hours a vast system 
of patrols, War to the knife lasted for a week. 
Then the strikers caved in 


Marcellin Albert, 
“The Redeemer.” 

The most amazing strike which the twen 
ticth century has yet seen was that of the 
wino-growers in the South of France. On the 
plea that the Government had failed to stop 
adulteration which was ruining their business, 
no fewer than twelve hundred municipalities 
refused to pay taxes, 

The leading spirit of 
was Marcellin Albert, 
named “ the redeemer.” . 

His influence at one time was something 
amazing, and it is one of the etranzeat 


his power. 


He is the head of the committee known as 


||has already proved what he can do by the 
jrecent postal and telegraph strike. 

| Pataud’s career in some respects brings 
'strongly to mind that of the notorious Sam 
1) Parks. 

Parks was originally an obscure Irish 
‘emigrant who went to the United States and 
became a railway brakesman. Thanks to a 
powerful pair of fists and a talent for organisa- 
tion, he became head of tho Ironworkers’ 
Union of Chicago. 

His first act was to order a strike for in- 
creased wages. The strike was successful, 
and Parks was sent for to New York where he 
soon had all the ironworkers out. They did 
not go back until their wages were raised from 


this amazing revolt 
whom the strikers 


Parks became Czar of the New York labour 
market. 


spoken to, I switch it on. That means with me,” repiied the King, puzzled. His income reached a fabulous sum, and for | incidents in strike history how Albert's powet 
Danger! The man who worries me will] “ Pardon me, your Majesty,” said the tramp||nine long yeare he remained dictator. He| vanished. After the battle with troops. {n 
get reviled. Sce? All my people under-|styly, “if you were to look in your purse you kopt a gang of prize-fighters to hammer into| which a number of rioters were killed. th? 


stand and act according.” 

The keeper of a small but popular London 
restaurant used to have no end of trouble in 
getting his supper customers to clear out at 


might possibly find one.” 

The King was so amused at this not al- 
together gentle hint that he gave the man a 
couple of silver coins. 


It is said that Napoleon ate a strawberry ice before 


ou man’s nerve suddenly failed, and he rac tof 
protection to M. Clemenceau 
The Minister, with amazing good sense, 


took no steps to punish him, 


mission anyone who opposed his will. 
But there is a limit to this sort of thing. 
Tho employers at last combined to resist him. 
He was put on trial for extortion, and sent to 


the battle of Waterloo. This may not be true. but it 


is quite true that the May ROYAL is now on sale, price 4d. 


Waxk sypine 
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The Fresh Air Fund 


The Rise and Progress of a Great 
Chiidren’s Charity. 


—_— 


Tene is no better known children’s charity than the 
Fresh Air Fund. 

Year after year it is honoured with Royal patronago 
and support. From the throne downwards through every 
grade of life it is recognised and helped by all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

Briefly, the Fresh Air Fund provides country holidays 
for children who would otherwise never see anything but 
the town, and the latter's most sordid side at that. It 
operates in every town in the kingdom with a population 
of 90,000 or more, taking the vast majority of the children 
it benefits for a day’s outing in the forest, on the moorland, 
or by the sea. 

But it also selects a few thousand little ones whose 
poverty and physical condition are the most pitiful 
and gives them the inestimable boon of a whole fortnight 
in some country place or at the seaside. 

This was last summer’s record :— 


‘Day’s outings for 235,290 children. 
Fortnights’ outings for 3,645 children. 


The day trips were made to some rural haunt within 
easy reach of the great town or city where the little ones 
were chosen. Thus the London children, 106,890 strong, 
were taken to Epping Forest or Greenwich Park. 

The waifs given the two weeks’ holiday were homed 
either in carefully selected country retreats or at the Fresh 
Air Fund’s establishment at Bognor. . 

To fully appreciate the value of the F.A.F. a dip into 
the past is necessary. The charity was founded in the year 
1892 by Mr. G. Arthur Pearson, and in its first season 
it sought out 20,600 little children in London’s slums 
and gave them a country day. The movement soon 
gained a host of sympathisers, and in the following year 
the number of little ones benefited was increased to 
40,000. In 1804 the F.A.F. extended its scope to Belfast, 
Birmingham, Dublin, Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
and 74,000 children were made happy. 

In the year 1895 the F.A.F. tackled the slums in every 
town and city in the kingdom with a population of over 
200,000. The very next year, and for the decade following, 
the population limit was reduced to 100,000, and during 
that period nearly a million and a half sad little lives 
were gladdened. 

In 1907 this great mission of fresh air was carried into 
all towns and cities of over 90,000 inhabitants. At that 
limit, which embraces forty slum centres in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, it still remains, and the 
promoters of the F.A.F. can point with pride and gratitudo 
that— 

During the seventeen seasons of its labours on behc lf 
of suffering childhood, it has been enabled to give country 
holidays to a grand total of two million and seventy-five 
thousand eight hundred and fifty five little ones. 

The programme for the coming summer will not, it is 
confidently expected, be on a lesser scale than last year. 
The F.A.F. has never yet looked back, and its whole history 
goes to show that the splendid total of £12,050 Is. 2d., 
subscribed for last summer’s campaign, will be exceeded 
for the work of the season about to begin. 

The little sum of ninepence pays for a child’s country 
day—travelling, food in plenty, games, shelter in case 
of bad weather, and everything else necessary to the little 
oncs’ pleasure and comfort. A donation of £8 2s. will 
pay for a party of 200 children, with the necessary atten 
dants; and ten shillings will pay for o fortnight’s 
holiday. 

There is one salutary feature which distinguishes the 
F.A.F. from all other philanthropics :— 

The Fresh Air Fund has never yet spent a penny of 
the money subscribed to it except directly on the children 
in food or fares. All the working expenses are privately 
borne. 

The cost of organisation and management is defrayed 
entirely by the promoters.—Messrs O. Arthur Pearson, 
Limited ; the Standard Newspapers, Limited ; the Daily 
Express, Limited ; and the Ragged School Union. 

Will you cheer the slum waif’s dreary life and the hearts 
of the F.A.F.’s army of voluntary workers by striving to 
make this coming season 80 joyously successful that it 
shall totally eclipae all previous efforts ? 

Subscriptions should be addressed to the Hon. Sec. 
(Mr. Ernest Kessel), Pearson’s Weekly Office, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.O. 


«TIF FOR TAT. 

Aw old farmer, whose wife wae ill, went for some 
pre the, nenrent Rtg Calling at a roadside 

n, he spen e including the money for 
his wife’s medicine. : : 

lot wishing to go back without it, and to save 
bother, he borrowed a bottle, filled it with coloured 
water, and took it home. There he sweetened it, 
and gave it to his wife. 

Some time after she had recovered he told her of 
his deceit. She said nothing, but a month later, 
when her husband came in to his tea, she was 
busy churning, s0 she asked him if he would churn, 
as she was tired. 

Of course, he started churning. In about an hour 
he said: 

“This cream is a long while i’ turning to butter, 
lass.’? 

“ Aye,” his wife replied. “I’ve been at it nearly 
all t’ afternoon. Tha had better get thi tea an’ 
rest a bit.” 

“Nay,” he said. 
job is done.’’ 

So he turned at the old churn for another hour, 
and then, tired out, he said: 

“TI think this is never goin’ to turn to butter.” 

“T don’t think it will; for I took fifteen pounds 
of butter out just before tha came in, and, if ever 
tha wants me to tak watter for physic, just remember 
about churning two hours at nowt but butter milk.” 

The old fellow’s reply is not recorded. 


“I won’t get mi tea till this 


—_— i oe 
HARD TO FLATTEN. 

“Gory’ far, mister?” 

The question was asked by the thin-lipped man 
with the pointed chin whiskers. The other passenger, 
the one addressed, a breezy-looking individual with a 
genial cast of countenance, turned pers around, 
took a look at his questioner, and then replied as 
follows: 

“Yes; I am going to Birmingham. My business 
there is to sell some stock, dispose of my interest ina 
farm of seventy acres twelve miles from the city, 
and invest the procecds in a drapery establishment. 

“I am from High Wycombe, Bucks. I got on 
the train at Euston this morning. I shall 
take the express to-night. I hope te have my 
dinner when | arrive. This cigar cost me sixpence. 
I have been a smoker for about fifteen years. 

“My name is Harry Taylor. I am thirty-six years 
old, have a wifo and four children. I came originally 
from Northumberland, and am a member of the 
Established Church. I was formerly a restaurant- 
keeper, but am not now in any business. I am 
worth, perhaps, five thousand pounds. My father 
was a boukkeeper, and my grandfather was the cap- 
tain of an Atlantic liner. i 

“My wife’s name was Miller before I married her. 
Her father was a chemist. That’s all I know about 
her family. We live in a three-storey house, brick, 
of course, and our children have all had tho mumps, 
chicken-pox, and measles, When I reach Birming- 
ham, I expect to stay at the Blank Hotel.” 

The genial passenger stopped. The thin-lipped 
man regarded him with interest, and then asked, in 
a qucrulous, dissatisfied way: 

“What did you say your great-grandfather did for 
a livin’?” 


et ee 
OH! THIS ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

Requiztne a new hoe for use in his garden, a man 
called at one af the great stores or “universal 
providers,”” 

“Which ig the department for hoes?” he asked in 
reply to the shop-walker’s polite inquiry. 

‘Fourth floor, please, and turn to the right.” 

The customer followed these directions, but found 
himself in the drapery department. 

“Tt was hues wanted,” he 
assistant behind the counter. 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the man, taking down a 
box of socks. 

“No, no,’”? said the visitor, “I only want one.”’ 

“One, sir?” said the shopman, looking down to 
see if, by chance, the customer had only one leg. 
“Lm sorry, sir, but we always sell them in pairs.” 

“Of course,” said the visitor, “but it’s not that 
kind of hose I mean; it’s——” 

“Oh, but we have all kinds; if you don’t like 
black ones, we have grey ones, and white ones, 
and——” 

“Yes, yes, but it’s garden hoes I mean.”? 

“Well, but you can wear these in the garden,” 
said the man. 

“Look here,’ cried the bewildered one, “it’s a 
hoe—h-o-e—to take out the weeds in the garden, you 
know.” 

“Basement fioor at the back,” the man remarkcd, 
snappishly. 

The visitor went down to the basement floor at 
the back. ‘Have you any hoes here?” he asked. 

“Certainly, sir; rubber hose, electric hose— what 
kind, sir?” 

“T think,” said the visitor, despairingly, “I will 
leave it for the present.”’ 

And he hurried out, wondering what he really did 
want. 


observed to the 


The ancient Britons painted themselves with woad; the mediaeval Knights wore 


in Khaki; 


but every sensible person planks down 


4d. and receives the May ROYAL in exchange. 


THOROUGHNESS OF ANTIPON. 


THE CHARM OF REJUVENESCENCE, 


Poa 


To look younger, to feel younger, every day ; to know 
that you are getting stronger, healthier, lighter, and 
livelier as the daye go by, and the slender shape of 
youthfulness is rapidly returning—that is the delightful 
experience of many a man and woman who, a few weeks 
—often only a few daye—before, had almost become 
resigned to a distressing and humiliating condition of 
gross over-stoutness, And Antipon has wrought this 
charming transformation — Antipon, simplest and 
most harmless of remedies, perhaps after sorts of 
methods of weight-redaction had proved worse than 
useless, because dangerously weakening. And, again, to 
know positively that the wonderful transformation 
will be enduring, long after the pleasant Antipon treat- 
ment has been discontinued. What a pleasuruble feeling ! 

That the reduction of weight and retarn to beauty of 
form and health and strength is really permanent has 
been convincingly proved in countless cuses, many of 
them obstinate cases of long-standing obesity. At the 
offices of the Antipon Company anyone interested 
enough to call may examine hundreds of original letters 
from grateful men and women who bave found in 
Antipon the reliable and certain cure they had so long 
sought after. Those unsolicited testimonials, of which, 
occasionully, extracts uppear in the public prints, are of 
inestimable value to the proprietors of Antipon 

In this conclusive testimony great stress is laid upon 
the splendid tonio properties of Antipon, apart from its 
marvellous fat-reducing quality, Sufferers from indi- 
gestion, flatulence, and impaired appetite (stout people 
are often very poor eaters) experience a rewarkablo 
improvement after a few doses of Antipon, which 
promotes a good appetite and sound digestion. The 
subject under treatment is not debarred from satisfying 
the restored appetite to the full, for the simple reason 
that every dose of Antipon lessens that abnormal 
tendency towards fat-formation which constitutes the 
disease of obesity. By the end of the course of treat- 
ment that inclination is pom pletely over-mustered. 
Hence there is no need to stint oneself in the matter of 
dietary. Semi-starvation, coupled with mineral drugging, 
is what makes so may treat ments dungerous us well as 
impotent to root out the chronic tendency to ‘make a 
lot of fat.” 

The thoroughness of Antipon is manifest in every 
way. The whole body ie re-beautified; the waist be- 
comes slim and elegant, and the hips regain their 
natural graceful lines; the double chin and bulky neck 
subside ; the cheeks lose their flabhiness, and the fine, 
clear complexion of perfect health reappears. Here, 
indeed, is all the churm of rejuvenescence. 

Antipon brings about a reduction of from 80z. to 3lb. 
within a day and a night of the first dose, while the 
subsequent daily decrease is pleasing in the extreme. 
Antipon is a tartish liquid, very refreshiug to the 
palate. It contains nothing mineral or otherwise 
objectionable, and bas no disturbing reactionary effects. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s 6i., by 
Chemists, Stores, ete. ; or, shou d there be any difficulty, 
may be had (on sending remittance). privately packed, 
carriage paid, direct from the Anutipon Company, 
Olmar Street, London, 8.E. 


armour; the modern soldier dr-sses 
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HIS TURN CAME. 

A Few weeks ago several 
commercials were travelling to 
the north, and had to change at 
asmall station far from any sign of refreshment, One of 
the number whiled away the time by chaffing the solitary 
porter. He had beon at this game for some time when 
the pees turn came. 

“T say,” saked the commercial, “‘ what made them 
build this station so far from the village ?” 

“TI don’t know,” replied the porter gravely, ‘‘ unless 
they thought it would be more convenient to have it 
down here near the railway.” 


>~_0C 
Mrs, A.: “There is nothing like matrimony to make 
@ man appreciate the value of money.” 
Mrs. B.: “That's so! A sovereign a man gives to his 
wife does look bigger to him than any other sovereign.” 
>—_=0c< 


A apy to her friend: “ What a splendid library 
you have! You must lend me a few books.” 

The Friend : “I regret that I must decline to do s0, 
because books are so seldom retarned. Just fancy! All 
these are borrowed !” 


>_—_0C< 
Mars. Noraers: ‘“ What does this 
tays, ‘The reasons which induced 
step are obvious?’” 
Mr. Norris: “It means that the reporter couldn’t 
O) 


find out.” 
>S0Cc~< 


VIRTUE UNREWARDED. | 

On moring during the past winter, while it was 
still dark, Grimpson crept downstairs and set to work 
to clear the snow from the front of his 
residence. He worked like s nigger for an hour 
and a half, and when he trotted off to business 
he chuckled at the thought of the pleasant 

rise which was awaiting his wife. 
en he returned to lunch he expected the 
subject would be mentioned, and he was not 
disappointed. 

“hat man did his work remarkably well,” 
said his wife. ‘There wasn't a bit of snow . 
left when he'd See voah Gita ¥ 

oe What man ?”’ gas a : 

“That man you engaged to clear away the 
snow,” was the reply. ‘He was just finishing 
when I came down. I gave him a shilling. 
Was that right, dear?” 

Grim didn’t speak for some minutes, and 
when he did his wife got up from the table and 
loft him, as she put it, to “have it out with 


himself.” 
Se dO 

“J wap a fight ‘yesterday with the boy next 
door,” a lad pce oe to hes father. ms 

“Yes, I know ; his father is coming to see me 
about it at my office.” 
_ “Well, father, I hope ‘you will ‘get the best 
of it, the same as I did yesterday.’ 


>—_0C~- 


= Barges) aot her a while out 
walking, approac a — ly nasty- 
looking organ-grinder, with his monkey, and 


¢ mean when it 
company to take 


WANTED SOMETHING ORIGINAL. 

Coppiix: “I see somebody has discovered that a 
powerful illuminant gas can be manufactured by ah a 
proposed method at a reduction of nearly one-third 
present cost of manufacture.” 

Short : “‘ What difference will it make ?” 

Coddlin: ‘Why, if the discovery should prove 88 
practical as claimed, it will revolutionise the manufacture 


of ” 

Short : “That may be; but what is of more importance 
is, will it revolutionise the style of gas-meter they use, 60 
that the thing won't register as much when the house is 
shut up for the summer as it does when everything is 
going full blast P Will it do that?” 


Soc 


QUITE OUT OF DATE. 

A WORKMAN, who was paid by time, was suspected by his 
wife of not giving her all his pay at the end of the week. 
She consulted a neighbour, who advised her to get a 
ready reckoner. 

This she procured, and when next he Landed his wages 
she asked him : “ Are ye sure that’s all, Geordie?” 

“ Of course,” he replied. 

“ Because I have been looking at # ready reckoner, 
and I should get more.” 

“Let me see it.” He looked at it for a minute, and 


contemptuously threw it back to her. “ That’s no use; 


>—_=0Cc< 
CARRIED OUT ONE WAY. 


it’s last year's.” 


Wek BEDDING 
APRIL 29, 1909, 
_a_—_a—aeaeaeae————————————————e 
NOT: HIS TURN. 

A wine took his boots for 
repairs, but was not in a hurry 
to pay for them. After a few 
weeks had elapsed the shoemaker called to asked for the 
money. 

The miner’s wife answered the door, and on being 
told by the shoemaker that he had called for the money 
for the boots, she shouted into the house, and told hor 

ood man what was required. 

“What!” exclaimed the miner. “ He wants paying 
for repairing the boots! Tell him it’s not his turn. Why. 
the man that made them hasn't got paid yet!” 


osS0Cc 
STRAPPES : “Five pounds for a bonnet, madam? It 


is a crime. 
Mrs. 8.: “ Well, the crime will be on my own head.” 
ad) 


Evetyn : “I just met Clarence. He is a conversational 


foozle.” 
George: ‘“ How's that?” 
: “ He makes love when he ought to play golf, 


tS 
ry 


Evelyn 
and he talks golf when he ought to make love.’ 
Soc 
woe “'Ere you, you ’aven’t paid for your 
r.”” 
Wayfarer: ‘That's all right. Did you pay for it?” 
Landlord : ‘‘ Course I did.” 
Wayfarer: ‘ Well, then, there's no need for both of us 


to do it.” 
>=0c< 
PURE MILK ONLY. 
* Bossy,” asked the teacher of the class in arithmetio, 
addressing the question to one of the youngest 
pupils, “how many pints are there in 
ni?” 


“T’ve forgot it again, ma’am,” said Bobby, 
who found it hard to commit to memory tho 


tables of ts and measures. 

i at perhaps by turning from the 
abstract to the concrete she might succeed 
better in stimulating his power of recollection, 
the teacher tried another tack. 

“Bobby,” she said, “your father is 6 
milkman, isn’t he ?’ 
“ e8, ma’am.” 


“ Well, now, think as hard as youcan. Te 
sometimes sells a gallon can full of milk, docsn’t 
he? Justso. ell, when he does, how 
many pints of milk are there in that gallon 
can?” 

“Tt’s all milk, ma’am!” indignantly 
exclaimed Bobby. 

>—-0ce< 

Jacky had been imparting to the minister the 
important and ch 1 information that his 
father had got s new set of false teeth. 

“Indeed, Jacky,” replied the minister 
indulgently, “ and what will he do with the old 

tr” 


“Oh, I spose,” answered Jacky, “‘ they'll cut 
‘em down and make me wear ‘em.” 
SOC 
A youne artist recently gave his wife her first 


peep at a picture he had been working on for a 
her mother gave the girl a penny to bestow on - wealthy patron. 
the unfortunate animal. Budding Author : “ I've called to see if any of my ideas have been carried out?” “Why, dear, it’s lovely,” murmured the 


She hesitated a moment before presenting 
her alms, then gravely asked : 

“ Shall I give it to the monkey or to his father?” 

>_SOC 

“ Ong kiss,” pleaded a departing lover. 

“‘ Nonsense !’ 
f* Someone might see us.” 

66 Wh ? ” 


“Why, the clock—it has a face.” 
“Yes, but it keops its hands in front of it.” 


>_S0Cc 
NOT REALLY NECESSARY. 

A sTouT, over-dressed woman talking to a friend, said : 

“Yes, since John came into his money we have a nice 
country house, horses, cows, pigs, hens, and——” 

“That must be charming!” broke in the other. ‘ You 
can have all the fresh eggs you want and——” 

“Qh, well,” hastily interrupted the first speaker, 
-©of course the hens.can lay if they like to, but in our 
position it isn’t at all necessary.” 

>_—_0Cc< 
ON THE SAFE SIDE. 

Jones owns a small motor-car. He has no chauffeur, 

and every time he goes out a breakdown occurs. 


“ Hallo!’ he exclaimed, on meeting a friend at the 
club the other,day. “I’ve been spending a profitable 


afternoon.” - 

“ Have you ?”’ said the friend. ‘“ How?” 

“ Why, I took the engine of my car all apart to see how 
it really worked.” 


‘Well, old man,” exclaimed the friend, realising 
Jones’ impracticability, “I hope you were careful not to 
mislay any of the parts?” 

“No, fear!’ answered the expert engineer. “ Why, 
when I put it together again I had nearly half a dozen 


gieces over ! 


Columbus discovered America, and Stanley 
ROYAL MAGAZINE is a magnificent feast of reading matter. 


Worried Editor ; ‘‘ Your ideas ! Oh yes ; the boy is carrying them out now.” 


NOT OVERCHARGED. 
A MOTORIST out on a tour put up for the night at a 
country inn. When his bill was delivered in the morning 


exclaimed his fiancée in a teasing mood. | he was astonished to find that he was charged three pounds 


for storing his car for the night. 

“ What's the meaning of this?’’ he exclaimed indig- 
pene a It’s preposterous! I never heard of such 
a thing 

“* You'll find it’s quite right, sir,” said mine host. ‘“ You 
see here,” pointing to a placard bearing his scale of stabling 
charges, “I charge at the rate of a shilling per harse, 
and you told me yourself that that thing of yours is 
sixty-horse-power ! 


_—_OC 
WHAT DID THE MERCHANT SAY? 


Ir was a sultry, sticky afternoon, and the relent- 
less sun beat fiercely down upon the city pavements. 
The whole world was in its shirt-sleeves, and the 
carpet merchant leaned flabbily against his goods. 

Two ladies entered the shop, and in the arms of 
one there basked a crowing infant. 

“Can you,’’ the lady said, “can you, please, show 
us some carpets?” 

“Madam, I can,” he said. 

And he did. Again and again he did. Roll after 
roll he spread before their critical eyes. The perspira- 
tion rolled down his cheeks. 

At last, “Don’t you think,’ said one, glancing at 
her watch, “that it is time to leave?” 

“Not quite, dear,” said her friend, patting her 
infant fondly on the cheek. “‘ We've plenty of time 
to spare to catch the train, and baby does so love 
to see him roll them out.” 


better half—“ lovely! But I think those sheep 
look—well, just a trifle too much like clouds— 
that is, of course, dear—or—unless they are clouds !”’ 
lOc 

Aprurcant: “No, ma’am. I couldn’t work whero 
there was children.” 

Mrs. Keephouse: “ But we advertised for a girl who 
understood children.” 

Applicant: ‘“‘I do understand ‘em, ma'am. That's 
why I wouldn’t work where they are.” 
—D0Cc 


SHOULD KNOW HER NAME. 

Some time ago an accident happened to a little girl's 
doll, Barbara, which consequently had to be sent to 3 
shop where wounded dolls receive attention. Later vn 
the little ono called at the shop and asked if her doll waa 
mended. . 

“T think so,” the young man behind the counter said, 
fumbling over a pile of dolls on a shelf, “ but Iam afraid 
I can’t tell which one it is in all this lot.” 

“Oh, you should find her easily enough !” the little one 
confidently answered ; “ her name’s Barbara.” 


>_S0C 


JUST THE SAME THING. 

Mas. Stumpurse : “ Did you inquire about that house 
we liked so much ?” 

Mr. Slimpurse : “Y.e.8. That house is haunted. oF 
something.’ 

* Goodness! Did the landlord say so?” ' 

“No, not exactly; but he seemed to be sure we'd 
move out inside of a week.” 

“Horrors! Did he say he thought we would ?” 

“ Well, n-o, not in so man wena" 

“Then what did he say?’ ea 

* He said he wanted a month’s rent in advance. 


discovered Livingstone, but hundreds of thousands bave discovered tat the 
The May number is now on sale, price 4d. ; 
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Where Celebrities Like to Take Their Walks 
Abroad, 


[Here are the interesting choices of some well-known people, 
of the streets they like best, not necessarily those they con- 
sider the finest, but those to which, for one reason or another, 
they are perennials attached, r own Pessimist was 
asked to name. his favourite street, and replied: 
“ Henrietta Street on pay-day,” the only occasion on which 
his melancholy features are distorted into something that 
might be mistaken for @ smile.) . 


Mr. ALFRED BUTT, 
the astute Manager of the Palace Theatre. 

At roads lead to the Palace Theatre, so that I 
do not think I have any really favourite street, but 
if I had to give a preference the one above all others 
would probably be Piccadilly Circus, 

There is so much light there that I think it makes 
one feel bright and cheerful, which, unfortunately, 
is not the case with so many of our important 
thoroughfares. 

Dr. FREDERICK H. COWEN, 
the famous composer, does not like motor-cars. 


Sir JAMES D. LINTON, 
the former President of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours, chooses Bond Street. 

You ask me which is my favourite street. This is 
not so easy to answer, as different streets havg diffcr- 
ent attractions. If I were asked which street in- 
terests me most, of course, I should answer Bond 
Street. Not because it is fashionable, but because 
of the various establishments in which all kinds of 
art are to be seen from time to time at their best. 
To me this is a never-ending enjoyment. 

At the same time, I do not mcan to infer that 
there are not establishments in other streets where 
fine art is to be seen of an equally high standard. 
But I suppose there is no street in London in which 
you can see it in such endless varicty; antique furni- 
tare, tapestry, metal work, prints, jewellery, of all 
ages and styles. 


Mr. JOHN COATES, 
an English singer of whom we may cell be proud. 

I rneatty do not think that I have any preference 
for any “favourite street.”? I have been in “Queer 
Street” more than once in my career, but hope to 
avoid it in future. 

Somo of these days I hope we may meet on the 
sunny side of Some Street—I don’t care which. 


Mr. ALBERT BRUCE-JOY, R.H.A., F.R.G.S., 
the eminent sculptor, among whose many important public 
works may be mentioned the John Bright statue in the 
House of Commone, 
Ir tho Champs Elysées, in Paris, can be called a 
street, I think I would certainly place it first. 
In London I prefer Piccadilly and the Kensington 
Road—that is, the parts thereof beside the parks. 


towns, I am not a good person to give an opinion on 
this subject. 


Miss VALLI VALLI, 
the brilliant actress who has played many leading parts. 
My favourite street is St. James’s Street. To turn 
out of modernised Piccadilly into its old-world atmo- 
sphere is a delight to me. 


Mr. JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A,, 
the well-known architect, thinks streets cannot be compared, 

It ig difficult to name a favourite strect, os streets 
cannot well be compared. One may be admired for 
its beauty, another for its picturesque irregularity, 
or another because of its associations. - 

At one time I regarded Regent Strect with great 
admiration—first, on account of the excellent pro- 
portion of the buildings to the width of tke street, 
and, secondly, for the varied blocks and groups of 
houses with well-designed facades—uniform in 
material, but varied in design. The quadrant at 
tho end was necessarily treated as a complete work. 

Alas! things are changing Regent Strcet, for lofty 
and assertive corner buildings have been allowed to 
destroy its proportion and break up the uniformity 
of line, and to dispel tho charm of those well-con- 
ceived street facades. 

No doubt, with increased rent, the increased height 
of bnildings becomes necessary, but with thia there 
should be a proportionate increase in the width of the 
street. 

The City of Bath still retains some good streets, 
though they are short and incomplete; but perhaps 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, may be cited as ihe 
most admired and the most effective. The buildings 
are refined, and the natural site and surroundings 


My favourite street is the Grand Canal at Venice; 
the reasons are obvious—there are no motor-cars or 
omnibuses, no crowds, and no noises! 


magnificent. I doubt whether, taking it altogether, 


Pennsylvania Avenue, in Washington, with the 
any more impressive can be found. 


Capitol at its end is effective, but, as I dislike all 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST RESTORATIVE. 


Gold Medal Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1908. 


te ‘ as , Goan Ae A P # Ine . 
The story of women who decide ta have the best of all the emyl-.~ 
Lae Emulsion—is always the happiest. Miss ate 
Walbourn. %, Chap- 
man Road, ictoria 
Park, London, N.E., 
writes, 25/3/08 : 
“After pneumonia 
and pleurisy I took : 
ms Emulsion. My cough was relieved, my 
strength built up and I am better than I ever was. 
If your condition requires a real remedy you will 


Headache 


CURED IN 10 


-PLEURISY| "= 


ne Kaputine cares 
in ten minutes the 
most violent Head- 
ache or Neuralgia. 
We want to prove 
this safe and reliable 


choose Scort’s. Most powerful ingredients and per- ici 7 THE 
fect digestibility give to Scort’s a curative strength a pie en "lk TONIC 
which is found in no other emulsion whatsoever. order to do so will 
send you two free FOR THE 
emple ose of HEART 
— by return AND ie 
NERVES. 


Write to 
C. H. KAPUTINE, 


Kaputine Works, 
Wakefield. 


Kapntine is eold by 
Chemists and Stores 
everywhere. Packots 
of 1S doses, 1/-. 


Samples 1d. 


Send for free sample—enclose 3d. for postage and mention this paper. A charming 
booklet for your child comes with it. Bese Bees, sae et itonecutter Street, 


SUIT 


30/- 35/- — Terme. * 
Write for PATTE: and say 
tight or dark cloths preferred. See tor 
yourself the quality, style, and value 
which we offer at keen prices and cop 
enient easy terms. Mcasurement 


What is Wincarnis 7. “ Wincarnis” is a tonic 


restorative of extraordinary 
power. It oombines the strengthening properties of three 
of tho test and most beneficial elements of nutrition, 
t.e., choice “ Wine, Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt.” 
Wine has been known from time immemorial as possessing 
remarkable properties of etimulation and invigoration. 
Extract of Meat is now scientifically recognised as a 
valuable aid to nourishment when emploved with Extract 
of Malt. Extract of meat alone, according to Liebig, is 
useless as a nutrient unless combined with some cercal or 
other nutritious product. “Wincarnis” is a_ perfect 
amalgamation of all three, and this fact constitutes the 
tonic and restorative properties into a powerful resistant 
to disense and debility and a prifitable restorative in 
weakness and exhaustion. 


Testimonial.—Prof. W. Morse, Author of the text book on ‘New 
Thera utic Agents,”’ says :—‘' I prescribe ‘ Win-arnis’ not only to 
invalids and convalescent:, but also to tired-outs, depressed, dis- 
ordered. nnd deranged, and I invariably find thut the prescription 


AEROPLANES. 
PERFECT WORKING MODELS. 
ACTU4L FLY = 


BETTER THAN 
COD LIVER 
Oil. 


REAL DEVONSHIRE 
CREAM CLOTTED) 


this opportunit 
into chia thrill) 
is standi: 
toa 5. Write forinter- 
free 


Bvery man ehould 
ting a pr. ctical ns ghi 
ecience. The indur 
of new id-as =: rom 26 
e ting il ustrated Pamphiet. P.W Post le 
erov lance are p*:fectly balanced, ding 
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‘These a 
beautifull will fy fora distance 
horizontally woen self-contained motor is eet 
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efficacious substi- 
tute for cod liver 
oil; invaluable for 
children and in- 
valids, 4lb., 1s. 4d.; 
llb., 23. 4d ; 2Ib., 
4s. 41., free; sup- 
plied constantly to 


Fill in this coupon aud send 3 penny stamps for carria; i 
send you a trial bottle free. ancamiaiiaiiias 


COSTUME SKIRT For 


Ladies’ Fashionable Boots Free. 
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other allied diseases. Send for Treatise, with 
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CHARACTER BY 
THE FACE, 


Depends on the Shape. 

N judging the character from the 

face it is well, first of all, to 

understand that physiognomists 

can onl 
cannot foretell positive actions. 

To read faces the best method 


is to begin by classifying them) 


according to their outlines, as certain 


characteristics are ninety-nine times out 


- of a hundred the accompaniment of each 
class. 


@val Faces a Sign 

ef Self-Reliance. 
According to the text-books, =e 

an 


siaste apt to be carried away by the power 

of their own imagination. Frequently the 

oval-faced woman becomes an actress of 
renown. For example, Bernhardt, 
, and a henge ie 5 


Where the describes a circle there 
is corresponding breadth and thickness of 
limbe and body. _ 


loving, mt 

ear apt to be brilliant rather than 
h, companionable, and unselfish. 

Literary, Artistic, and 

Poetic Type. 

The pyriform face is commonly called 
pear-shaped b&cause ite outlines do 
resemble the shape of a pear. 

Nine out of ten women with pear-shaped 
faces have high foreheads, com- 
plexions, and delicately chi features. 

They are rarely strong women pbysi- 
cally, often pare delicate chests and 
slender, stem-like necks. They generall 
have shining eyes and an abundance ot 
soft, fine, silky hair. They are mentally 
very alert, anal: and nervous, acutely 
sensitive. This is the literary, artistic, 
and poetic type. 
omen with the temperament belong- 
ing to the pyriform face are rarely willing 
to settle down to the joys of domesticity. 
They belong to the public and to the 
world of art and poetry. 


‘HOME NOTES 


reveal tendency; they || 


ae Yar oo 


saga HE servant problem has become 
V one of the main topics of con- 
versation among women of to- 
day. It is averred that the 
modern girl prefers the réle of 
a shop assistant or factory hand 
to that of the domestic servant. 

Bat is itso? I have never experienced 


¢ 


any trouble in keeping my servants wi 


me. 

I maintain—and I have proved by 
experience that I am right—that if a 
woman is domestic in her tastes, if she 


loves her home, if she takes an interest in | i 


the little things of the day, if she treate 
her servants with pias everyday kindness, 
she will have little difficulty in keeping 
them with her as long as she pleases. 
Kind Treatment in 

Bverything. 

There are plenty of people who lose 
their servants only because they m 
satisfactorily or because they have sa’ 
money enough to start in some little 

for themselves, or because they 
have enough to live out the remainder of 
their days in quiet and content. 

There are families, too, whose old 
retainers, now spending their old age in 
peace and comfort, visit regularly the 
employers whose kindness gave them the 

portunity to enjoy rest in the evening 

their days. 

If you ask a woman who kore the same 
servants year after year how she does it, 
in ninety-nine cases out of one h 
the answer will be, “I treat them properly. 
Servants will stay in any \ in place as 
ae they are treated well.” 

at is very true, but to say simply, “I 
treat them well” is in reality giving no 
answer at all to the question. 

Ideas as to treating servants well are 
very diversified. I know a lady who let her 


Kindness to servants does not mean a 
carriage, nor lux Kindness means 
simply a little consideration for the feel- 


PAGE. 


Conducted by Isobel. 


Mary Jane | 


. By a Sympathetic Mistress. 


ings of the servant, comfortable quarters, 
and good food. The mistress who does 
this need have little to fear about keeping 
her servants. ; 

But women who spend all their time 
outside their own homes, women who 
never show any concern in the smooth 
running of the domestic economy, cannot 
expect to keep servants for any length of 
time. A woman must really place her- 
salf at the head of her home. She must 

rove to her servants that she is in 
in the proper management of the home, 
and that she is therefore interested in what 
they are doing. : 

I make it @ point to visit my kitchen. 
I eee every part of the house where the 
servants are engaged in their regular 
duties. I don’t go as a spy, but as an 
interested co-worker with them. That 


th | tends to inspire them with an interest in 


their work. 


Small Wages Accepted 
in Good Homes. 


women they 
that their interests are bein 
that they are ch fa of the smoothly- 


well-ordered home. 

There are plenty of good servants to be 
bad. I am afraid that the lady of the 
house is very often even more to blame 
for the loss of her servants and her 
inability to keep them than the servants 
themselves. 

You cannot e 
like animals. me ix 

or 
even of a window, perhaps, and 
faithful service. You cannot feed 


upon food you yourself would not touch. 
ou cannot expect them to work seven 


days a week without the slightest 
opportunity for rest or recreation. hen 
you do, you find that your servants will 


well-ordered family 
of the house- 
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The Views of a Paris Physician. 


HY do women shoppers who 
have uieny. of money steal 
things which they do not 
need P 

Others have dismissed the 
phenomenon after giving it 

a name—kleptomania—but a celebrated 

Paris physician and criminologist, has gone 

straight to 120 of the fair culprits for 

their own version of the matter. 


Mostly in Easy 
Circumstances. 

In Paris scarcely a day passes when one 
of the courts has not to consider the case 
of a woman accused of theft at the Bon 
Marche, the Louvre, or the Printemps. 

The interest of these cases is increased 
by the fact that although a few professional 
thieves and some persons who are driven to 
theft by poverty may be among their 
number, by far the majority of these shop 
thieves are ladies in easy circumstances, 
Some of them, indeed, are rich. 

Here are some leading facts from the 
criminologist's investigations. 

The women only thieve in the large 
shops. The majority of them are in easy 
circumstances, and many of them are rich. 
The articles they take are often of no use 
to them, or they do not need them, or they 
have already in their home similar articles, 
and often more than they require. 

int is that when arrested at 

the door of the shop they readily distin- 

from the rest of possessions 

he; stolen article, and many of them 

admit ion of it with an expression 

of relief, as if they had felt burdened by 
its weight. 


Many persons, again, go a step further. 
Anticipating their questioner, they 
acouse themselves of former thefts 
committed in similar circumstances, and 
describe the stolen articles they have in 
their homes, 

Asa rule, the goods have not been worn 
or used, and they frequently still bear the 
ticket of the shop. 

Finally the eame explanations are given 
in nearly every case. 

“It was too strong for me—I lost my 
head—I thought that everything belonged 
to me—if I had not been d 1 
should have gone on always.” 

Out of 120 cases which the criminologist 
has etudied specially, eight women were 
found to be suffering from general 
om and three from softening of the 

rain. Of the remaining 200 cases no 
fewer than 100 proved be suffering 


SOME DAINTY DISHES AND HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Steamed Plaice 


Makes a very light dinner for an 


A Good Suet Crust. 
Tam very glad to give you this recipe, 


The Teapot 
Requires careful drying after using if 


invalid. Put the fish in a soup plate, cover | for though very simple, many people do not | good tea is to be made. 
with another plate, and stand over a sauce- | succeed with it. Put half a pad of flour 
of boiling water, and let it steam for | into a basin, add to it a pinch of salt, and a 


Poa minutes or rather longer, according to 
Fig: ced ouod on ash 
fully, an on 8 paper 
with slices of lemon, and a few 
parsley. (Reply to Nugsz.) 
Stewed Celery 


sprigs of 


Is a delicious vegetable. Well wash a/ Matiock Pudding. 
lengths, 


head of celery. Cut it into four-inch 
and put it in a stewpan. 
or milk and water, season with salt and white 
till quite tender. Take up the erg hi 
put it on a hot dish, thicken some of 
milk with butter and flour, and pour over the 
vegetable. Scatter a very little parsley 
over, and serve at once. 
A White Hearthstone 
Is what every cook and housewife likes 
to see and would more often do eo if she 
followed my recipe. Mix the whiting with 
some inilk (skim will do) instead of water, 
and into it scrape and mix a little washing 
sstae which gives the desired colour. This 
ion will be found nearly as firm as 
paint, and it does not spot easily. 
Make Fire Balls 
By mixing coal dust with just sufficient 
aay to bind if. Make into balls about the 
size of oranges and set to dry. These will 
burn well, and give out great heat when 
burnt with a few lumps of coal on an ordinary 
fim 


fish. Lift it up care-| or four ounces of finely chopped beef 


’ Line a 
Stew with milk, | slices of thin bread 


teaspoonful of powder, lastly three 


suet. 


garnish | Make into a stiff paste with cold water, add 


the water very slowly or you may make the 
too moist. It is now ready to be 
out. (Reply to Youne Wire.) 


pudding basin with some 
and butter, scatter some 
sultanas, currants, and 1 over them. 
Then add some more b and butter, and 
repeat till the dish is full. Beat up an egg 
with half a pint of milk, and pour it 

ually over the pudding. Let it stand 
Or an Bon, aiding moce ik sna egg if 
n fs ver per, tie 
down nik @ ctl, and steom tor tise 
quarters of an hour. Serve with any sweet 
sauce liked. 


To Clean Buckskin 

Remove spots by rubbing with 
magnesia, or with cream of tartar. Take half 
a pound of pre chalk, three cakes of 
pipeclay, half an ounce of isinglass, one 
ounce of powdered pumice, one tablespoonfal 
of starch, six tablespoonfuls of sweet oil, and 
two ounces of white soap. Mix all in boilin 
water, then add half an ounce of oxalic ‘cid 
and half a pound of prepared alum. This is 
an old fashioned and excollent preparation 
for cleaning. (Reply to Scviiue.) 


This Stimulating Halr Wash 
Is excellent and not expensive. Put a 
smali handfal of box-leaves into a covered 
or teapot and pour over them one pint of 
oiling water. Let this stand till cold, then 
strain and add two ounces of Jamaica rum 
to the fluid. Strain in a well-corked bottle 
and shake before using. (Reply to Cnoss- 
wars Reape.) 


Glossing Collars. 


Dissolve a nful of borax in half a 
small teacupful of boiling water and add to 
it one pint of cold starch, Starch and iron 


the collars in the usual way. Place a collar 
or cuff on a clean bare bvard, slightly damp 
the surface of the linen with a clean rag, 
then polish with the heel end of the polishing 
acme Med iron must be ey et dg a 
wi m even pressure & uti 

will be produced. i 


PASSING OF OATMEAL. 
Makes way for the better Pood of a 
Better Day. 

“Oatmeal porridge is no longer used for 
breakfast in my home,” writes a bright 
woman. This was an admission of no smal] 
sigefe-uce to one “brought up” on the 
time-La tu.ed stand-by. 

“Qvo month ago,” she continues, “I 
bough » packet of Grape-Nuts food for my 
hu-band, who had been an invalid for over 
= year. He had passed through a severe 


| attack of pneumonia and influenza com. 


but nothing seemed 
onth followed month, 


was almost disco’ when I got the 
Grape-Nuta, but the results have compen- 
sated mo for my anxiety. 

“In the one month that he has eaten 
Grape-Nuts he has gained 10 pounds in 
weight, his strength is rapidly returning to 
him, and he feels like a new man. Now we 
all eat Grape-Nuts food, and are the better 
for it. Our little five-year-old boy, who 
used to suffer from ns in the stomach 
after eating the old-fashioned porridge, has 
no more trouble since he began to use 
Grape-Nuts, and I have no more doctor's 
bills to pay for him. 

“We use Grape-Nuts with hot milk, and 
find it the most tasty dish in our bill of fare. 

“Last Monday I ate four tablespoonfuls 
of Grape-Nuts and cream for breakfast, 
nothing else, then set to work aot 5 my 
morning’s work done by nine o'clock, and 
felt less tired, much stronger, than if 
made my breakfast on bacon, &o., as I used 
to. I wouldn't be without Grape-Nuts in 
the house for any money.” Name given by 
Grape-Nuts Co. Ltd., 66 Shoe Lane, London, 
E.C. There's a reason. 


Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and fall of 
haman interest. 


The boy stood on the burning deck whence all but he haé fied, The flames einged half his whieKers off, yet 
eteadfastly he read——The May ROYAI MAGAZINE now on aale, price 4d. 
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[Al this time of the year the health is apt to 
suffer in many ways. 

The blood is out of order. The skin shows 
blotches, pimples, or rashes. The nerves are 
ucduly sensitive, The stomach, the liver, the 
kidneys, and the bowels, feeb weak and sluggish. 

Yet it is at this time of the year more than at any 
other that you can best place your physical health 
upon a sound and permanent foundation. This 
is the time when, by fcllowing a simple natural 
plan, you can effectually cleanse your body of ail 
these clogging impurities that have accumulated 
during the Winter, and lay in Jor yourself @ stock 
of Positive Good Health and Vital Energy that 
will last you for the remainder of the year. 

And this article shows you how to do it.) 


ered 


Spring is the season when everybody feels 
that bis or her body requires a thorough 
Spring Cleaning.. 

All the seeds of ill-health, weakness and 
disease which have been implanted in the 
system during the Winter months now 
begin to spring up, poisoning the blood and 
interfering with the action of the stomach, 
the bowels, the liver, the nerves, the lungs, 
and the skin. " 

Now you must play the part of gardener 
to your body and, just as a good gardener 
destroys the weeds that spread so prolifi- 
cally during the Spring time, and plants 

cultivated flowers and shrubs instead, so 
must: you destroy the weeds of ill-health 
that otherwise will choke your whole 


physical system and plant instead the seeds 
of Health, Strength, and Vitality. 

It is quite easy to do this. 

The seeds of Good Health will grow up 


“quite as quickly as the seeds of Ill-health— 


if you will only plant them and tend to them 
for a short time. 

Now is the time to do it, and this is the 
plan to follow. It will cost you nothing, but 
it will benefit you much. 

First of all fill up the coupon given at 
the end of this article and post it off to-day 
with 3d. in stamps to cover cost of postage 
to the address named. 

By doing this you become entitled to a 
free package of Health-Help, which you will 
receive the day after to-morrow and which 
will enable you to destroy any weakness or 
ill-health which may be yours at the present 
time, and replace it by Good Health, 
Strength, and Vitality. 

This is what this package contains and 
which you may now obtain free of 
charge :— 


1. A letter containing full zarticulars of | 


@ Springtime Plan of Health Development, 
showing .you just what to do to aid your 
body’s natural.recuperative forces to throw 


off any weakness or disease that may be 


attacking it—just what to do to uproot 
from your system all the seeds of ill-health 
—just what to do to plant instead the seeds 
of Good Health, the seeds that will grow, 
and go on growing, better health until next 
Spring-time. 


Every reader who fails to send for this 
information loses the chance of learning 
how best to furnish aid to the health-ferces 
now at work within his or her system. 

2. A new'y published Treatise entitled: 
“The Territorial Army of the Blood” (which 
explains the character of the Life- stream) 


and shows how it may be strengthened | 


to re-enfuse the whole system with new 
health and energy. 

3. A Free bottle of that splendid toning-up 
Medicine—Guy's Tonic. There is no better 
medicine wherewith to aid the vital force. 
It is easily absorbed into the blood circula- 


tion, which it purifies and enriches in a | 


most remarkable manner. 

In a few days the change for the better 
will be most marked. You will feel—and 
look—another person altogether. You will 
feel renewed life and energy flonding your 


whole body in a veritable Springtide of | 


Health. At the same time this “ Health- 
Help” does not act as a mere stimulant in 
depressed conditions, but frees and rezu- 
lates the vital fanctions so that they may 
do their work efficiently and well. 

There is no reader suffering from any 
form of disease or ill-health—whether it be 


! 

| 
| digestion will be stronger and your appetite 
| 
| 


Digestive, Liverish, Nervous, Respiratory, or 
Skin Trouble—who can fail to benefit from 
this simple Spring-time Plan of Health 
Culture here offered free of cost to every 
reader. 

No longer will your spirits and energies 


; be depressed. No longer will your nerves 


be jangled and irritable. No longer will 
you feel sleepless at nights or tired during 
the duy. The Guy's Tonic will strengthen 
and tone up your whole system. Your 
eyes will brighten. Your complexion will 
become clear and healthy. Your limbs 
will lose their stiffness und heaviness. 
Your step will be light and active. Your 


keener. Your heart will beat with a truer 
rhythm. Your brain will feel clear and 
bright and acute. Every organ will work 
more ‘‘sweetly”’ and more efficiently, and 
your wholé being will rejoice in a healthier 
condition of affairs within the body and 
brain. 

All who would like to experience the 
| above benefits are invited to fill up, cut out, 

and post off the following Free Coupon, 

and the package of Spring Health-Help 
| will be sent by return to any address. 


‘Pearsons Weekly” Coupon. 


To “Pearson's Wee ** Heal: 


ith 9 
c/o The ces of Guy 
Buckingham 


Sir,—I would like to try the Spring-time plan of Health Culture offered Free to readers of “ Pearson’s 


Weekly’ and incl 
1. A letter giving particulars of 
2. Anewly-published treatise en 
3. A bottle of Guy's Tonie, etc. 


in. 
Bitiea “(The Territorial Army of the Blood.” 


Following are present symptoms of my bealth condition :— 


Rheumatism 
Gout 


Sciatica 
Weak Mic 
Weak neys 
Skin Troubte 


Anssmia 
General Debility 
Gatarrh 


Asthma 
Bronchitis 
Lung 


Put X against your symptom or condition, and give any other particulars you desire in your application 


r. 
I enclose 34. in stamps for postage of packing to the following address. 


r 4 


BLANKETS, 


LUK IS GOOD 


FOR WASHING 


WOOLLENS, 
FLANNELS, and 
DAINTY FABRIC. 


Al Jouxury in the Baté. 
Fl Pure Preparation. 


LUX 
WON'T SHRINK WOOLLENS. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND, 


The name LEVER on Soap is a guarantee of Purity and Excellence, 


One of the remarkable features of our invasion story, 
“While Britain Slept,” is the extra- 
Continental ordinary amount of interest the story 


has aroused on the Continent. Not 
a day without bringing me letters 
from readers in \'ranc:, Germany, Spain, and even Russia. 
The letters from France particularly extol the publication 
of the story, and onc and all, our Continental readers—for 
these letters are not from Britishers residing abroad, but 
from French, German, and Russian subjects—express the 
hope that our atary will rouse all Britons to their sense of 
duty, and thus help to put the British house in order. 
They roalise, perhaps a good deal better than we do our- 
selves, how possible invasion is, and how inadequately 
we are at present protected from such a terrible eae 
hide thank these Continental readers for their kindly 
tters. 


Letters. 


You will remember that we recently took you into our 
confidence in regard to the fate of 


Our Spring Poet K. 472, the first of the Spring 
Poet's Swan Pocts who arrived at this office this 
Song. year, and who, in the ordinary sequence 
of events, was imprisoned in our poets’ 

lethal chamber. 


To the last his ruling passion prevailed, and shortly 
after his proud spirit hed taken its flight to the regions 
of nectar and smbrosia, a scrap of paper was found, 
protruding from beneath the door, on which were written 
the following lines : 


While sister was scrubbing the dining-room floor 
With soap and hot water one day, 
Her handsome fiancé walked in at the door 


. . ° 


Apparently the fatal chamber had done its deadl 
work only too well before the poem was com lotod. 
But the circumstances under which the lines had becn 
penned had whetted our curiosity. What had happened to 
the fiancé? What had happened to sister? And why 
should a waiting world be denied the sequel ? 

These questions worried us by day and distressed our 
dreams by night. At last we could bear it no longer, 
and, taking advantage of that last grand resort of cdiiors, 
wo appealed to our readers to help us in a good last line to 
unravel the mystery. The response was amazing. In 
less than a week our sanctum was inundated with 
thousands of post-cards suggesting novel and appropriate 
last lines to the incompleted verse. Needless to say, 
we have been deeply moved by this demonstration of 
loyalty by our readers, for it shows that there arc 
thousands who are prepared to follow in the footste 
of ths unhappy Poet K. 472, and to qualify even for the 
lothal chamber, to make us happy. e hope, however, 
that no such fate will bo necessary. In the meantime, 
after examining the various post-cards received, we have 
selected the following line as the best: 


She won him “ hands down,” I should say. 


This line has been sent by Mr. James U. Anthony, 146 
York Road, Bury St. Edmunds, to whom the prize of 
£5 has accordingly been awarded. 


“A RECENT chat with a learned friend of mine,” writes 
A. H., “had for its subject what the 
world owed to invalids and to people in 
whom there were some physical mal- 
formations. Can you add to the well- 
known cases of Byron and Pope ? ’—— 

I can, A.H.; in fact, the list of gifted sufferers is so lon 
that I could fill the wholo of the present issue of P. Ww 
with a brief account of their various accomplishments. 
The greatest man the world has ever produced—namely, 
Julius Cesar, suffercd all his life from Pte, while St. Paul, 
the organiser of the Christian Church, is supposed to have 
been partly a cripple. The two finest Kings England has 
had—Alfred the Creat and William III.—were both 
victims of chronic illncss. 

The history of modern Ictters teems with such instances, 
the most famous, perhaps, being that of Heine. In our 
own literature we can number such famous sufferers as 
Hood. Henley, Stevenson, Mrs. Browning, and Carlyle, 
the last-named being a martyr to indigestion. Going 
back to the immortals, Homer is said to have been blind, 
Virgil a life-long invalid, and Horace a sufferer from 
asthma. 


Ill, but 
Useful. 


Danco is anxious to know how the phrase which heads 
this paragraph originated. “I always 
thought,” he says, “that it referred 
in some way to the famous novelist, 
but I have just been reading ‘ The 
Qloister and the Hearth,’ in which the scene is laid in 
Holland about the fiftcenth century, and there I find 
a stolid Dutchman using it more than once. I have also 


“What the 
Dickens ?” 


Note.—A peneKnife will 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


TO NOVELISTS. 


£200 Offered for a Story. 


CLOSING DATE:—TUESDAY, APRIL 27th. 


We are offering a prize of £200 for the best serial story 
received under the following conditions: 

The ict should be ladd princpsliy im ths country, and the 

‘he plot shou! rincipally in cou an 
period should be that of the pean day. : 

The prize of £200 will be paid to the author of the novel 
considered by us to be the best. We reserve to ourselves the 
rigbt to purchase any of tne other stories at our usual rates 
o or orleans od all stories must be submitted under this 
condition. 

Manuscripts, which must be typewritten on one side of the 

per only, should be addressed to the Fiction Editor, 

earson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and 
should be marked ‘‘ £200 Story” on the top left-hand corner 
of the envelope. They must arrive not later than 
Tuesday, April 27th, 1909. 

We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the loss or non- 
delivery of MSS., but where stamped addressed envelopes are 
inclosed every endeavour wiil be made to assure their safe 
return in the event of their proving unsuitable. 


to oe that it occurs in some of Sir Walter Scott's 
works.””—— 

Not only that, Danco, but the immortal William himself 
introduccs it in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” where he 
makes Mrs. Page burst out with the unladylike remark : 
““T cannot tell what the dickens his name is.” So, you 
see, it couldn’t have had much to do with the genial author 
of Pickwick. The fact is that ‘‘ Dickens” in this case 
is merely a corruption of “ Nick,”’ which, as you know, 
is another name for the Devil. It probably originated 
through some angry gentleman trying to rap out What 
the Nickens!” while he had a bad cold in the head ; and 
what was doubtless at first a family joke, eventually 
became incorporated in the language. The moral is, 
“Don’t get cross when you have the ‘ flu.’’” 


A LITTLE while ago a story appeared in P.W. concerning 
an orator who had just thundered forth 
the observation that if you wanted a 
thing well done you must do it yourself, 
when he was interrupted by the question 
“ How about getting your hair cut?’ Apropos of this, 
W. L. writes from Australia to say that if he had been 
put in the position of the orator he would have been able 
to make the triumphant retort that he was his own barber. 
“TI acquired the habit in the following manner,” he 
writes. ‘¢ When coming out to the Colonics on a sailing- 
ship with an o!d schoolfellow, we had wo barber on board, 
so I used to cut his hair, as well as that of the first, second, 
ard third mates. On arriving, we went up to the bush, 
where I continued to cut my pal’s hair, ard one day had 
atryatmyown. I was so successful that I have continued 
doing it ever since—that is to say, for forty-five years." —— 

I congratulate you, W. L., and envy your skill. It’s 
all I can do to cut my own nails. It must be a funny 
feeling to be one’s own barber—the silence must be almost 
uncanny. I believe I should start making observations to 
myself; such a3 “ Lovely weather, sir!” “ Hair getting a 
bit thin on top, sir,” “ Ever tried our patent ine?” 
and eventually end by trying to blow down the back 
of my own neck. 


His Own 
Barber. 


Here's a letter to cheer a weary editor :— 
iy Sir,—For the past five 18 
A we have taken your paper in ly. 
Budding And I igays’ ica sat de gage 
Contributor. with great intrest. Espesaily the 
misadventures of Mr. Chorley, also 
your jisps and jestlets. I daresay you will be very glad 
to know that I am one of your juveniles readers, and I am 
writing to you because I don’t think I can remenber ever 
hearing of your having a letter frome one of your juveniles 
readers. This is all my own spelling and composition. 
“‘ Your inegetic juvenile reader, F. H. (age 10).” 
Bravo, F. H.! A clinking good effort, too. I shall 
never send a page of jisps and jestlets to press again 
without the satisfacto 
good gloat. I trust that when you are a little older you 
will be ‘“ inegetic ’’ enough to send us along some more of 
your original compositions. We are always on the look 
out for promising contributors. Good luck to you! 


‘“‘ THE sudden craze for roller skating which seems to have 
sprung up all over the world,” says 
Roller R. T., “‘has set me wondering who 
Skating. invented the amusement. We generall 
hear with regard to a thing like this 
that the Chinese used to do it several thousand years ago. 
Perhaps you can tell me if this applies to roller 
skating ? ’—— 

Not that I know of, R. T. Amongst the maxims of 
Confucius there are no rules for correct behaviour when 
rinking, and we may be sure that he would not have 
neglected such an important subject. The first pair of 
roller skates were invented by an enterprising Frenchman 
named Merlin, who came to this country in 1760 with the 
Spanish Ambassador. He gave an exhibition at a Society 
function, in which he endeavoured to play a violin and 
skate at the same time. The result was that he ran 
violently into a valuable mirror, and made such a mess of 
himself and the obstacle that roller skating failed to 
catch on as a popular amusement, 


be awarded to each reader whose letter is 


or whose suggestion for a title ie used. 


feeling that you are in for another, 


WEEK ENDING 
AprRIL 29, 1909, 


——s 
— 


JaBnvon has been wondering what good a worm is in the 
world. ‘“ I suppose there is some reason 

Pity the for the existence of everything,” he 
Poor Worm. says, “ but I’m hanged if I can see the 

use of a worm except for fishing with— 
and that, so to speak, we've invented. What can a worm 
do besides wriggling about ? ’—— 

Well, he can turn, for one thing, Janvrx. You must 
have heard of the worm that turned. Apart from that 
accomplishment, however, the object of your scorn is 
in reality a most useful little gentleman. According to the 
researches of Darwin, it is largely through the work of 
the worms that the soil is continually being renewed. 
He estimates that there are at least 50,000 in every acre, 
and that 10 tons of soil annually pass through their 
bodies, thereby being greatly improved. All the thanks 
these honest workmen get is to be chased by moles below 
—— eaten by the early bird when they pop up for a 

reath of air, and finally abused by you, Jarvin. You 
ought to go out into the garden to-night, and publicly 
apologise. 


“JT RECENTLY 


answered an advertisement,” writes 
Sicnet, “in which a seed merchant 
offered to send certain seeds, irre- 
spective of size of order, absolutely 
Free on Rail. I sent 5s. 9d., and 
got my seeds, and then diseovered that I had 1s. 9d. to 
pay for carriage. I wrote to the firm and asked them to 
re’ the same, but they informed me in reply that 
the expression ‘Free on Rail’ meant that they put 
it on the rail, and I paid the carri Now, sir, this 
may be perfectly correct, but I consider the expression 
. We don’t care how large or how small the order, we 
send absolutely free on rail,’ to be very misleading to 
those who, like myself, are not conversant with such 
terms.” —— 

I am sorry you should have had such an unpleasant 
surprise, SIGNET, but I fear that, as lawyers say, you 
*‘have no case.” The expression ‘free on rail” is a 
well-known one in commercial circles, and the firm in 
question are quails ote to make use of it. It would be 
a bad way of ordering seeds if you happened to live on 
our local line, for very few varieties retain their germinating 
power for more than eight years. 


Seed 
Troubles. 


“Isn't it a curious fact,” writes ANTI-BLUBBER, “ that 
at weddings the bride and her mother 


aires generally have a good cry, but that you 
aeoctis very rarely see the bridegroom's mother 
3 enjoying Keenalt in the same way, and 


the bridegroom never? Can you account for it ?"’—— 

Of course I can, A.-B. A girl lives with her mother 
right up to the time of her marriage, so if they get on 
well together the parting is naturally a sad one. 
other hand, a son has nearly always been “ on his own” 
for some time before he plunges into double harness, 
and his fond mamma has already learned to do without 
him. The only case of a blubbering bridegroom I know of 
was in a wedding which took place in East Bristol before a 
clergyman who is a friend of mine. When he came to 
the question: “ Wilt thou have this woman, etc. ?” 
the swain, who was a depressed-looking individual, 
replied : 

“Yes, if she'll clean my boots.” 

“ T ghan’t do nothing of the kind!” retorted the bride, 
“ We ‘ad all that out, sir, comin’ to the church.” 

“ Very well,” sobbed the bridegroom ; “ get on with the 
service. 


Amounts to na ee the last list was published :— 


O. G., 2d.; R. Lloyd, £2; ‘June 

Fresh Air 20th,” 4s.; I Freestone, 9d.; M 
Fund Clarkson, £1 1ls.; A. H., 6d.; W. M., 
Figures. 8d.; H. M. G., Is.; M. 8. Urmston, 


2s. 6d.; Ned, 5s.; W. P. Ingall, 2s.; 
“A Little Mercy,” 1s. ; “The Winner,” 2s.; H. M. 0,: 
1s. ; Miss Stanmore, 1s. 6d.; Third time on Earth, ls.; 
Alfred Alexander, 13s. 8d.; M. A. A. Agamemnon, 
ls. ; W. J. Russell, 6d. ; Anon, 2s. 6d. 
CoLLEcTED :—In a soda-water bottle in the Sergeants’ 
Mess, R. M. Academy, Woolwich, 5s. 1d. ; 2nd D. O. L. I, 
r E. J. Blake, £1 43.; Ringwood Girls’ School, 
tandard IV., 3s. 9d. ; R. Katelez, 2s. 6d. ; Torpedo Head, 
4s.; Grantoun Y.W.C.A., 58s.; Army Service Corps 
Sergeants’ Mess, Pretoria, £2 10s. 
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English, Miss xe 162 Common Side, Sheffield. 


HEALTH MEANS HAPPINESS 


' 


Good Health is the shortest road to 
happiness, and the quickest route to health 
is morning and evening exercise. 


ON M. 


I wish to obtain your Physical Culture 
Exercises, and inclose herewith three coupons 
from the SCOUT for the first course. 


This is the ees orn 
application ERG Vieinislea Weiss oes balanateneien: saunaivedsenvommeneiae é the SCOUT, 
form and Age, Yrs....... Mths....... Height 33 Henrietta 
coupon which Chest Measurement............sceesecerseecereoens Street, W.C., 
is printed in By occupation I am together with 
the SCOUT | Seat sor camet sake Vigorous peystcat | @*¢0mp for rem 
every week. exercise; any affliction you may have, etc.) turn postage. 


PYTUTIVITELI PTET e eee 


Boerne eerarererccecs Prererrerrret tite eee seeeees 


COUPON. 
APRIL. 1909. 


A REMINDER. 


While the ‘‘SCOUT’’ Exercises are an invaluable 
aid towards the attainment of a healthy body, the 
“SCOUT” stories and articles give a healthy mind. 
They are by the best writers, including Gen. Sir 
Julius Raines, G.C.B., Sir Hiram Maxim, Sir Frederick 
Young, K.C.M.G., Admiral Sir E. R. Fremantle, 
Gen. F. E. Appleyard, C.B., etc. 
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Just Published a 6d. Edition of a 


THRILLING NOVEL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Who Killed Professor Greer? 


: EWYITLED 
THE LOOKER ON 
Ask your Bookseller or Newsagent to procure a copy of 


*“*THE LOOKER ON,” by WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 
for you, or send 8d. for a copy to 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON LTD., 17 Henrietta Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 


pw This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling as a passenger in 
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